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DECEMBER MEETING, 1915. 

THE stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 9th in- 
stant, at three o'clock, p. m. ; the Vice-President, Mr. 
Rhodes, in the absence of the President, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; and 
the Librarian reported the list of donors to the Library since 
the last meeting. 

The Cabinet-Keeper reported the following gifts and 
deposits: 

Photographs of four portraits by Copley, viz., of John Barrett, 
Mrs. Henry Hill, his daughter, Mrs. John Barrett, Benjamin Ger- 
rish, and of John Gerrish, his father, by Smibert, from Mr. Wendell. 
.Lithographic views of the "Bombardment of Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip" and of "The First Battle of Bull Run," published by 
the J. Howard Brown Company, 1884, from Mr. Lodge. The 
Panama-Pacific badge of the American Numismatic Association, 
from Fred Joy, of Boston; the Edgar Allan Poe Medallion, 
made by Edith Woodman Burroughs and issued by the Grolier 
Club of New York, from Edward Percival Merritt; a medal, in 
silver and white metal, of the Boston Workhorse Relief Associa- 
tion, from the Association; two medals struck in honor of John 
E. Gilman as Commander-in-Chief, Grand Army of the Republic, 
from John E. Gilman; a medal of the Harvard Musical Clubs, 
from R. T. Fry, of Cambridge; a bronze medal of Milton, Mass., 
250th anniversary, 191 2, deposited by Nathaniel Thayer Kidder, 
of Milton; three Chinese banknotes, of the Ming Dynasty, from 
Andrew McFarland Davis,, and a bust, in plaster, of Thomas 
Jefferson, by Sidney H. Morse, deposited by the Bostonian Society. 

The Editor reported the following gifts: 

From Charles P. Bowditch, a broadside issued in Massachusetts 
before the spring of 1863, "To Arms! To Arms!" 

From Dr. Frederick C. Shattuck, a transfer of stock in the Boott 
Cotton Mill, 1840, bearing signature of Henry Lee and a curious seal. 

From Prof. Aaron Nichols Skinner and Miss Eliza Trumbull 
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Stickney, three letters of Simon Daby, of Shirley, to Ambrose Hale, 
and one from Ambrose and Mary Hale, 1790-1802. 

Julius H Tuttle, of Dedham, was elected a Resident Mem- 
ber of the Society. 

Mr. Wendell, for the committee to nominate a candidate 
for Vice-Presidency in place of the late Governor Long, re- 
ported the name of Winslow Warren, who was thereupon 
unanimously elected. Mr. Warren in brief remarks expressed 
his thanks to the members for the honor conferred upon him. 

Colonel Thomas L. Livermore read a paper, giving "A 
Narrative of the Appomattox Campaign." 

Mr. Spring read a paper on 

A Case of Church Discipline in the Berkshires. 

The Congregational church of Stockbridge, at a meeting on 
the 20th of January, 1777, voted that the deacons "be a com- 
mittee to admonish Lavina Deane to desist from prosecuting 
her proposed design of marrying one John Fisk until the 
church has such evidence respecting his moral character as 
shall satisfy them with regard to the propriety of a sister 
uniting with him in that relation." At the same meeting the 
church appointed another and larger committee — it was 
composed of five men — "to examine into the character of 
the said John Fisk." Mrs. Lavina Deane was a young, at- 
tractive and "affluent" Stockbridge widow and John Fisk a 
well-mannered, personable Stockbridge schoolmaster. It is 
not necessary to follow in detail the preliminary history of the 
affair, which may be summarized as follows: The committee 
of five on the schoolmaster reported adversely; the deacons 
failed to persuade Mrs. Deane to send him about his business, 
as she presently became Mrs. John Fisk, and the church 
promptly excluded her "from the communion . . . till she 
manifest a sense of her wickedness in marrying to Mr. Fisk and 
repentance of it." 

What was the matter with this Stockbridge schoolmaster 
that he should be matrimonially blacklisted in this astonish- 
ing fashion? While enemies may have assumed that he was 
an immoral man, the only charge against him that had any 
foundation whatever concerned his vocabulary, which his 
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friends acknowledged did contain a few "airy words." He 
had been heard to say "I swear" and "damn it." And on 
some strenuous occasions, such, for example, as when the mes- 
sage of the church to his wife was received, he may have re- 
quested the Almighty to damn it. 

The excommunication was followed by two years of village 
talk and unrest — the particulars have been mostly lost. We 
know that John Fisk was at one time in a desperate frame of 
mind and thought it might be necessary for him to shoot the 
pastor of the church and possibly one or two of the deacons; 
but fortunately this heroic treatment of the case was not 
actually attempted. 

It is hardly surprising that the noise of the affair should have 
reached beyond Stockbridge into the neighboring towns, or 
that a prominent pastor in one of them — the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Huntington of Coventry, Conn. — should have thought that 
Mrs. Fisk had been treated shamefully. In consequence of the 
agitation at home and abroad, and eighteen months after the 
vote of excommunication, it was agreed that the whole trouble- 
some matter should be submitted for review to an ecclesiastical 
council, which met at Stockbridge, January 13, 1779, with 
four clergymen and four laymen in attendance. This first 
council, feeling that its membership was too small to settle 
the important question before it, adjourned to May 19, when 
it reconvened and eleven clergymen and nine laymen were 
found to be present. After a session of two days there was a 
second adjournment and another session of the same length, 
beginning October 6. 

At these hearings the minister of the Stockbridge church — 
the Rev. Dr. Stephen West, ex-chaplain of Fort Massachusetts, 
subsequently vice-president of Williams College and author of 
Sketches of the Life of the Late Reverend Samuel Hopkins — aided 
by two assistants, appeared as its chief counsel. He insisted 
stoutly, and by no means briefly, that it was " a censurable crime 
in Mrs. Fisk to marry as she had done." For "the aggrieved 
party" the Rev. Dr. Huntington was spokesman, and he made 
an eloquent, impassioned plea. The whole controversy of 
course turned upon the character of the schoolmaster, and he 
did not neglect that point. "' We have made many enquiries 
this day in the face of this large assembly,' he declared in his 
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address before the council. 'Is he a lewd person? a drunkard? 
a cheat? a liar? an enemy to his country? ' A profound silence. 
Not a word is heard." But there remained his vocabulary with 
the sprinkling of "I swears" and "damn its." What shall be 
said of that? It was brought out incidentally in the hearings 
that the schoolmaster had been a soldier in the colonial wars. 
Now the camp, as we know, promotes liberal habits of speech. 
"My uncle Toby" drew attention to this fact. "Our armies," 
he said, "our armies swore terribly in Flanders," and he might 
have included parts of North America in the sulphurous zone. 
If the Rev. Dr. Huntington had entered upon inquiries touch- 
ing the influence of the camp upon the vocabulary he could 
have cited the recent case of that great and good man George 
Washington who, meeting Charles Lee rather unexpectedly 
at Monmouth Court House one Sunday of the preceding June, 
called him "a damned poltroon." What if some traces of the 
schoolmaster's camp dialect survived the signing of the articles 
of the treaty of peace? But nothing which the Rev. Dr. Hun- 
tington said or might have said moved the ecclesiastical coun- 
cil, which concluded that the Stockbridge church had "ex- 
hibited an amiable, christian spirit in their conduct toward 
Mrs. Deane." 

This long-drawn-out case of parish discipline had a fierce 
little afterpiece. One of the two brethren who assisted Dr. 
West before the council was a newcomer in Stockbridge — the 
Rev. John Bacon, ex-pastor of the Old South Church, Boston. 
He was furious with the Rev. Dr. Huntington for meddling 
with Stockbridge parish affairs anyway and anxious to call him 
a fool in the most emphatic and telling manner possible. There 
was and still is a locution that would have served his purpose 
well, but neither the usage of his predecessors in the pastorate 
of the Old South Church nor present circumstances would war- 
rant his calling the Connecticut brother "a damned fool," 
so he dug up a phrase from Ecclesiasticus: "Yea also, when 
he that is a fool walketh by the way, his wisdom faileth, and 
he saith to every one that he is a fool." 

The Connecticut brother did not relish being called a fool 
of the Ecclesiasticus or any other brand and replied in a 
pamphlet with the title: A Droll, a Deist, and a John Bacon, 
Master of Arts, Gently Reprimanded. That word "gently "is very 
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much out of place in the title. The Reverend Doctor did not 
spare the ex-pastor. On the contrary, he declared him to be 
an impossible sort of man who set the Old South Church by 
the ears and every other church with which he had anything to 
do. The ex-pastor replied with an energy that would have done 
no discredit to Timon of Athens. The Rev. Dr. Huntington's 
conduct, he said, was "such as none but a little, vain, ma- 
lignant mind could ever descend to," and until he retracts his 
calumnies "I . . . publish him to the world as neither a man 
of truth nor a gentleman." Now all this pother, these numer- 
ous church meetings, this ecclesiastical council with its three 
sessions, months apart, and this no-quarter fight between the 
two divines, came about because a Stockbridge widow would 
marry a Stockbridge schoolmaster whose vocabulary needed 
a little pruning. 

Mr. Winship exhibited the manuscript records of the Com- 
pany for the Propagation of the Gospel in New England, from 
1655 to 1685. 

Mr. Wendell called attention to a small globe made in 
London in 1732, which he had placed on the table, and remarked 
upon the deficient geographical knowledge of the coast of 
America at that time — New York not being noted upon it. 

Mr. C. P. Greenough communicated original papers on 

The Experiences of an Irish Immigrant, 1681. 

When we consider that the governor of this state is an 
Irishman, that the mayor, the city solicitor, the auditor, the 
collector, the treasurer and the minor officials of Boston are 
Irishmen, it seems incredible that there should ever have been 
a time when an Irishman was treated with a marked lack of 
hospitality in Boston. That such was the fact, however, is 
shown by the contents of three original documents which I 
acquired some years ago. From them can be reconstructed 
the tragedy in all its details* The would-be immigrant was one 
Henry Sharlot, claiming to be a citizen of Dublin, Ireland, 
and the incident happened in August and September in the 
year 1681. Whether Sharlot was the first voluntary Irish 
immigrant to this state, I am not certain. He is the first of 
whom I find any record; but our late associate, William H. 
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Whitmore, informed me that he had seen on a list of taxpayers 
prior to this date the words "the Irishman,' ' but what Irish- 
man he was unable to discover. 

It appears from these documents that Henry Sharlot ar- 
rived in Boston some time early in August, 1681. It does not 
appear where he stayed in Boston, or how he came to Massa- 
chusetts. Apparently he did not come by sea, for there is no 
allusion to any report of his arrival by a sea captain to the 
governor, or to his presentation for examination under the 
governor's direction, required by the Act of October, 1675. 

To explain Mr. Sharlot's experiences you will remember 
that various laws were passed regulating the admission of 
strangers to this community. 

By the General Acts of 1637, amended at various times and 
reenacted in the General Laws of 1660, it was provided that 

No Town or person shall receive any stranger resorting hither 
with intent to reside in this jurisdiction, nor shall allow any lot or 
habitation to any, or entertain any such above three weeks, except 
such person shall have allowance under the hand of some one Mag- 
istrate . . . and of every person receiving any such, for longer time 
than is hereby allowed, except in case of entertainment of friends, 
resorting from other parts of this Country in amity with us, to 
forfeit as aforesaid not exceeding twenty pounds, nor less than four 
pounds, etc. 

By the Act of 1675 it was also provided 

That account be taken of all straingers who are not his majestjes 
subjects, and that they remajne not in toune vnless security be 
given for their fidelity; and that none be admitted but vpon the 
like security, and that no master of any vessell bring in any without 
acquainting the Gouernor therewith, and presenting their persons 
in order to their examination; who if vpon their examination can 
give no good account of their business, and security for their good 
behaviour shall be sent to prison, vnless they doe forth with depart. 1 

What happened in detail to Mr. Sharlot we learn from one 
of the above-mentioned documents — his appeal to the Court 
of Assistants. It seems that he had been in Boston only a 
few days when he was summoned to appear before the select- 
men who examined him and apparently declined to consent 

1 Mass. Col. Records, v. 46. 
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to his settlement in Boston. There were several other hearings 
before the selectmen in August, but as a result they positively 
refused to allow him to stay in Boston. He then prevailed, 
he says, upon some friend, whose name however he does not 
give, to apply in his behalf to the governor to obtain a permit 
from him to be allowed to inhabit the colony, but before he 
was able to procure this permit he was summoned by the Con- 
stable, Homes, in a "very unhandsome manner/' as he called it, 
to appear before the commissioners of Boston, and he did so 
appear on the 1st day of September, and his case was heard by 
that body. This court was a somewhat unusual court, created 
by the Act of 1654, reenacted by the General Laws of 1658. 

It is ordered by the court and the authority thereof, that there 
be seven Freemen resident in Boston annually chosen by the Free- 
man of the said town and presented to the Court of Assistants, who 
hereby have power to authorize the said seven Freemen to be Com- 
missioners of the said town, to act in things committed to their 
trust, as is hereinafter expressed with power — or any five of them, 
or any three of them, with one Magistrate, to hear and determine 
all Civil Actions which shall be brought before them, not exceeding 
the sum of ten pounds, etc. 

It was further provided by the Act of 1675 that "The 
Commissioners and the Selectmen and Captains of Boston 
are ordered and required respectively to have a special care 
that this order in the several parts thereof be duly observed 
and attended." 

This order refers to the Act of 1675, relating to the treat- 
ment of strangers. 

On the 30th of August, 1680, the town elected the following 
seven commissioners who, with the seven selectmen, con- 
stituted the court, viz.: Anthony Stoddard, Captain Thomas 
Brattle, John Joyliffe, Elisha Hutchinson, John Saffin, Captain 
John Walley and John Fairweather. Brattle and Joyliffe 
were also elected selectmen in March, 1681, together with 
Lieutenant Daniel Turell, Deacon Henry Allen, Lieutenant 
Theophilus Frary, Nathaniel Greenwood and John Marion, Sr. 1 

As there are several questions of fact in dispute between 
Mr. Sharlot and this court, as will hereafter appear, it might 

1 Boston Record Commissioners , vn. 141, 143. 
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be well to give a short account of the lives and character of the 
various members of the court as a test, so to speak, of the 
credibility of the witnesses. 

Anthony Stoddard, the senior member, was probably as 
much respected as any man in Boston. Judge Sewall calls him 
"the Antientist Shop Keeper in Boston." He was a linen 
draper, was made a Freeman in 1640 and was elected to al- 
most every office in the gift of the inhabitants — a Constable 
(1641), Selectman many years from 1649, Deputy to the 
General Court in 1650, 1659-60, 1665-84, Recorder of Boston, 
Commissioner, Magistrate — a Puritan ingrained. 

Thomas Brattle, the Treasurer of Boston, Moderator at 
Town Meetings, Commissioner, Deputy to General Court 
(1671-72), (1678-9), one of the founders of Old South Church. 

John Joyliffe, Selectman for many years, Commissioner 
(1674-91), Recorder of Boston (1656), Councillor, and took 
an active part in the Revolution of 1689. 

Elisha Hutchinson, Chief Justice of Court of Common 
Pleas, member of Artillery Company (1660), Captain (1676), 
Representative (1680-83), and Councillor (1684-17 17). 

John Saffin, Selectman (1653), Representative (1684-86), 
Speaker of House (1686), Councillor (1693), and J ud S e of 
the Massachusetts Supreme Court (1701). 

John Walley, judge of Supreme Court (1700-17 11), one of 
the so called " Witch Judges," a general in the Massachusetts 
Army, commanding the expedition against the French and 
Indians in 1689, and second in command under Phips in 1690, 
Member of the Council (1689), Captain of Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery (1671), and Colonel of Suffolk Regiment. 

Henry Alline or Allen, a joiner, a Freeman in 1648, Select- 
man, Deacon, and Representative (1674). 

Theophilus Frary, a cordwainer, Representative (1689-95 
and 1699), Selectman, Moderator, Captain of Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery, Deacon and a founder of Old South 
Church. 

John Fayerweather, Freeman (1673), Captain of Militia, 
Constable and Commissioner, Representative (1684), and in 
command of the Castle in the Revolution of 1689. 

Daniel Turell, a blacksmith, Selectman, Member of Artillery 
Company, and Freeman (1669). 
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Nathaniel Greenwood and John Marion, Selectmen and 
Freemen, and business men of Boston. 

It would have been impossible to constitute a more represen- 
tative and substantial court than this. 

It appears that they heard Mr. Sharlot's case on Septem- 
ber 1, and according to his version they used "very unkinde 
language and threatenings " toward him. If such language 
was used by anyone, it must have been by the selectmen, as 
the law of 1658, creating the court, expressly provides that 
"there shall be none admitted to be a Commissioner for any 
town in this jurisdiction, but such whose conversation is in- 
offensive," etc. 

On the 2d of September he was again summoned before 
the commissioners, and having refused to give a bond to de- 
part from Boston in three weeks, was arrested under the 
order of Anthony Stoddard and committed to prison. 

The original order of imprisonment reads as follows: 

To the Keeper op the Prison in Boston. 

You are in his Majtes name Requiered heerwith to Recev the 
body of Mr. Henry Sherlett and him to keep in safe Custody being 
a Strainger and none of his Majtes Subjects, having [the] liberty 
granted him by Authority, vpon Security to abide heer [three] weeks 
and then to depart hence which he Refuseth and appeals from said 
Sentance, for which [this] shal be your suflitiant warrant, dated 
Boston Septr. 2: 1681. 

Anthony Stoddard, Commissioner. 

He remained in jail several days and on the 6th of September, 
1 68 1, appealed, as he had the right to do under the statutes 
of 1658, from the decision of the Commissioners Court to the 
Court of Assistants, which was then in session; on the same 
day he filed his reasons of appeal, which appear in the follow- 
ing document: 

To the Right Honourable Simond Bradstreet Governour and 
The Honoured Magistrates Now Assembled In the Honoured Court 
of Assistance in Boston the 6th of Sept. 1681 The Humble Peti- 
tion of Henry Sherlott a poore disstresed strainger and prisnor. 

Humbly Sheweth 

Whereas your petitioner being lately arrived from the Kingdome 
of Ireland, to this your Towne of Boston, and some small time after 
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your petitioner abode here, he was sent for to appeare before seuerall 
Gentl. which as your petitioner is since Informed was the Towns- 
men of Boston; Vpon whome he did waite seuerall times, and they 
signifyed vnto him, they would not suffer him to abide as an In- 
habitant in your towne; Although should procure Bond according 
to law to secure the Towne from any charge. And your petitioner 
findeing himselfe thus agreiv'd by the Gentl. Townsmen aforesaid 
did apply himselfe vnto some freinds in Boston, to make there ap- 
plication with your petitioner vnto the Honoured Governor for his 
permitt to Inhabitt in the Collony. Which vpon there application 
was obtayned, and before your petitioner had oppertunity to pro- 
duce the same permitt unto the Townsmen your petitioner was Com- 
manded in a verry vnhandsome manner by the Consta. Homes to 
appeare before the Commissioners of Boston: where he mett with 
verry vnkinde language and threatnings vnless that your petitioner 
did the next morning which was the 2d Inst: procure security to 
depart the towne within 3 Weeks they would Committ your pet'r 
to Prison. Which carriage of theirs as also the Townsmens who 
had commanded that no persons should Entertaine him vpon 
penalty of Twenty shillings per Night did greatly distress your 
petitioner and occationed him to lye 2 Nights in your Townehouse. 
And vpon Fryday last the 2d. Inst. The Comissioners afforesaid 
sent for your petitioner in like manner by a Constable and did in 
language greatly provoke and urge your petitioner to give Bond to 
depart the Towne within 3 Weekes as afforesaid and did then not- 
withstanding the offer of good Security for your petitioners fidellity 
or what else the law requir'd Comitt your petitioner unto close prison 
Refuseing to grant any appeale though Bond tendred for that also. 
Therf ore your poore petitioner Humbly craves your Honours seri- 
ous Consideration of his misserable condition, Being a stranger and 
expecting to meett with Civill Entertainment, a Subject of his 
Majesties Kingdome haueing taken the oath of Allegiance and liv'd in 
it many years in the Kingdome of Ireland a protestant and can pro- 
duce good Testimony of his Creditt and Civill deporttment in the Citty 
of Dublin, And there Bore armes for his Majesty of England which 
he hopes will prevaile with your Honours to Grant his Release and 
free admission into your Towne of Boston. Oblidgeing himselfe to 
be of good behaviour and giveing security for the same according 
to law, Which your Honours granting shall oblidge your petitioner 
for ever to pray for your Honours prosperity. w # ~ 

In Ans'r to this peticon the Court Appoints the morrow after 
dinner to heare the peticoner and also to vnderstand from the Com- 
issioners the true Ground of the Complaint. 
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If your sympathies are at all likely to be aroused by this 
piteous tale, I would suggest that you wait until you hear the 
commissioners' answer to his appeal. Referring, however, to 
his comments upon the "unkinde and threatening language' ' 
of the court and the "unhandsome manners" of the constable, 
are we not sufficiently familiar with the national charac- 
teristics of the prisoner to know that some provocation at least 
must have been given by him to cause unkindness on the part 
of the court? The commissioners' answer would seem to estab- 
lish this fact. The commissioners filed this answer to the 
prisoner's appeal on Sept. 10, 1681: 

To the Honoured Court of Assistants now Assembled in Boston 
this 10th Day of Sept: 1681. 

Wee the Commissioners and Select men of the Town of Boston 
haveing in our Respective places Endeavoured to discharge our 
Duty according to the lawes for the Suppressing of vice And keep- 
ing out of the Town any person or persons as may be Noxious or 
prejuditiall to the same; And in particuler that Frenchman Named 
Henry Sherlott who goes under the title of A Danceing Master 
whom we (upon Examination and Enquiry) finde to be very Inso- 
lent, a person of ill fame (haueing been accused and prosecuted for 
committing a Rape in Ireland,) one that Raves and scoffs at Religion 
here of a turbulent Spirit, and is allready a meer Incendiary in this 
place, who by his many falsehoods and misrepresentations of mat- 
ters, hath Endeauored to make a party, there by to obtrude himself 
upon the Town Contrary to the Orders both of Town and Country; 
These things being of such Dangerous Consequence doth Incite 
us in the Discharge of our Duty to God, and the trust Committed 
to us, to informe this Honoured Court here of; Humbly praying your 
Honours Assistance herein, that according to your Wisdomes you 
will be pleased to take such Order that the said Sherlott may be 
Forthwith sent out not onely of the Town but Colony as a person 
not with safty to be Admitted amongst us; which in all Humellity 
is Offered By Your Honours most humble Servants 

Anthony Stoddard John Walley 

Tho: Brattle Henry Alline 

John Joyliffe Theophilus Frary 

Elisha Hutchinson Daniel Turrell 

John Saffin Nathaniell Greenwood 

John Fayerweather John Maryon 
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Mr. Sharlot's description of his own actions and character 
seems to differ essentially from that entertained by the mem- 
bers of the court. If their information about him was correct 
he would seem to be a most undesirable citizen. 

The Court of Assistants, which was sitting at the time, heard 
the prisoner and evidently read the report of the commissioners, 
and then at once disposed of the matter. 

At a Court of Assistants at Boston, 6th September, 1681. 1 

The Commissioners and Selectmen for the Towne of Boston pre- 
senting to this Court mr. Henry Sherlot a frenchman, that is newly 
come into this Towne as he sajth, a Dancing master and a person 
very Insolent and of ill fame, that Raves and scoffes at Religion, of 
a Turbulent spirit no way fitt to be tollerated to live in this place 
and therefor humbly desiring this Court according to their wisdomes 
to take such order that the sajd sherlott maybe remooved and sent 
away not only out of this Towne but Colony as a person not with 
safety to be Admitted to live amonst vs: The Court on pervsale of 
what was presented voted that mr. sherlot the frenchman dancer 
and fencer be remooved out of the Country and that he depart ac- 
cordingly [at] once within two months on penalty of Contempt of 
Authority. 

Present: Simon Bradstreet, Esq. Gov. Thomas Savage 
Richard Saltonstall John Richards 

Daniel Gookin, John Hull 

Daniel Denison James Russell 

Wm. Stoughton Samuel Nowell 

Joseph Dudley, Peter Tilton 

Peter Bulkley, Barthol. Gedney, 

Nath. Saltonstall Samuel Appleton 

Humphrey Davy 

And so vanished Mr. Henry Sharlot from history and pre- 
sumably from the colony. 

By the courtesy of Miss Sara Norton the Editor is able to 
print the following 

Letters of Goldwin Smith to Charles Eliot Norton. 

Oxford, [England,] Nov. 7, 1863. 
My dear Sir, — Mr. Leslie Stephen has kindly delivered your 
parcel. Accept my best thanks for your courtesy in sending me the 

1 Noble, Records of the Court of Assistants y 1. 197. 
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copies of the reprint of my lecture * (which does your press great 
credit) and for the letter which accompanied them. 

It is a pleasure much greater than any literary success could give 
to feel that my pen has rendered any assistance, however slight, to 
the good cause. 

A good cause it is: and the most momentous perhaps, in the issues 
it involves, for which the blood of man was ever shed. I trust the 
result will be, not only to expel from American society the poison 
of Slavery and of that worst of all aristocracies which Slavery brings 
in its train, but to bar forever the reactionary influence of the Euro- 
pean governments on your Continent; and thus to make, in deed 
and truth, a new world, the scene of new hopes for man. 

I have as deep a horror of war as anyone: and was as much op- 
posed to this war at the outset as anyone could be. But now I see 
that, if it ends, as, if the North persevere, there can I trust be no 
doubt that it will end, all will have been for the best. 

I wish your statesmen and orators would speak with a little more 
discrimination of England. You have a strong party of friends here, 
and they have done you some service. Of course the aristocracy are 
against you almost to a man. The great capitalists are against you, 
and they have done a good deal to give a wrong tone to the city and 
to the London press. The clergy of the Establishment are against 
you, as a Commonwealth founded on liberty of conscience. The 
rich are mostly against you, though some of our rich men, such as 
Mr. Bayley Potter 2 of Manchester, have gallantly disregarded 
class feeling and cast in their lot with the right. A good many of 
the middle classes are against you, because they ape the aristocracy, 
and the wealthier of them are themselves a sort of aristocracy in 
their way. But a good deal of the intellect, the more religious part 
of the middle classes, the ministers of most of the Free Churches, 
and the great mass of the intelligent lower classes are on your side. 
This has been the case at least since the great issue between Free 
Labor and Slavery was fairly tendered: you could hardly expect that 
it should be so before. 

I say the intelligent lower classes are on your side. Our agricul- 
tural laborers are unhappily for the most part in too wretched and 
degraded a state to comprehend any political question whatever. 

People here are in some degree actuated by the memory of the old 
quarrel, which your writers have not allowed to die. They have 
also been embittered by insults received from a Government that 
had its seat at Washington, and which they not unpardonably, 
though falsely, identify with that which sits there now. 

1 Does the Bible sanction American Slavery? 

2 Thomas Bayley Potter (1817-1898). 
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The French Government has .been perpetually soliciting ours to 
recognize (and of course support) the South. If France and England 
were united in this course all the other Governments would follow 
except Russia. And Russia, though you coquet with her (much 
to our scandal) is too alien to you in character to be your firm ally; 
besides which she has this Polish war raging in her vitals. You 
can therefore scarcely afford to discredit and weaken the party which 
is opposed to Recognition in this country. But this is what Messrs. 
Sumner l and Chase 2 are doing to the utmost of their power. The 
publication of Cassius Clay's despatches also covered us with shame, 
and your government with dishonour. 3 But your statesmen are 
small men at the head of a great nation. 

Of course the Times has been most insulting. But the gang of 
scoundrels who carry it on, and who pander in it to the vilest pas- 
sions of the class which patronizes and feeds them, exult in every 
foul word uttered against England on your side, especially by your 
public men. 

I must own, however, that England is not quite herself at pres- 
ent. She is suffering from reaction after political effort in the same 
way, though not in the same degree, as France: and Lord Palmer- 
ston embodies the temporary victory of scepticism and sensualism in 
one country as Louis Napoleon does in the other. When our nobler 
mood returns, we shall judge more worthily of these things. 

I shall be always grateful for a letter from you, and for anything 
you may be so kind as to send for my instruction. Believe me, 
dear sir, Yours faithfully, Goldwin g^ 

Oxford, July 22, 1864. 

My dear Sir, — The Cunard which leaves Liverpool on the 
20th August will, I hope, bring me to Boston. As I learn through 
our common friend Mrs. Gaskell 4 that you will be there again 
about the beginning of September, I shall look forward to the pleas- 

1 This may refer to Sumner's speech at New York, September 10, on "Our 
Foreign Relations." Of it Sumner wrote to Norton, September 16: "I wish I 
could have the advantage of your friendly criticism on the 'one or two points' 
of my speech. The stake is too great for me to have any other desire than the 
Truth. My hope was to state our case with perfect frankness, and then to ex- 
hibit the moral absurdity of an affected 'neutrality* — much more of alliance 
against us." Ms. 

2 On September 6 Smith went to the centenary of Brown University and 
heard Chase make a speech "qualifying what he had before said against England." 

8 Probably a reference to Clay's despatches printed in the Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence, 1862, giving suggestions for the conduct of the war and expressing 
distrust of England. 

4 Elizabeth Cleghorn (Stevenson) Gaskell (1810-1865). 
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ure of seeing you (and I assure you it will be to me a very great 
pleasure) soon after my arrival. 

I shall come with feelings very different from those of a mere 
tourist to a land which, since you have irrevocably broken your 
connexion with Slavery, I have learnt to regard almost as my own. 
For, with all loyalty to the land of my birth, the heart of a political 
student cannot fail to be, in some measure, with the nation which 
in spite of all the calamities which beset and all which (it is to be 
feared) still await it, bears, more than any other, in the bark of its 
fortunes, the political (and, as I believe, the religious) hopes of 
man. 

I am sure no American can have watched with more intense in- 
terest or deeper anxiety than I have the terrible crisis through 
which all that you and I most value is now passing. I have the 
greatest personal confidence in Grant, who seems so far to have shown 
no sign of despondency or weakness. But otherwise I confess my 
hopes would fail. The best and most candid judges here take the 
most gloomy views of the military situation. The financial situation 
seems not less serious: and there are certain rules of wisdom in 
finance which have been impressed on us by dire experience here, 
but which, from the want of such experience, your statesmen do 
not appear thoroughly to have imbibed. And now, at the most 
critical moment, when all the force of the nation ought to be put 
forth for victory, comes this distracting contest for the Presidency 
to divide and paralyze the State. However neither the Slave Power, 
nor any other power of Evil, will in the end be master of the World. 
Believe me, my dear sir, Yours very truly, 

Goldwin Smith. 

P.S. The victory of our Government over the Tory opposition, 
which for the present is complete, is rather in favour of our cause. 
Palmerston does us the honour (it is a real honour) to be our enemy, 
but the majority of the Government are either favourable to the 
North, or at least inclined to neutrality. The obstinate resistance 
of the Maoris in New Zealand, and the wars or rumours of wars in 
other dependencies are also against intervention in American af- 
fairs. Some of our operatives are, I fear, a little shaken by the 
Cotton famine and the Southern Club. But on the whole, in spite 
of the solicitations of the French Emperor (who also has a revolt 
in Algeria on his hands), I don't think European intervention is 
much to be feared. 

Oxford August 5th, 1864. 

My dear Sir, — Since I last wrote to you I have received your 
kind present of books, for which accept my best thanks. The Life 
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of Grant * is most interesting. Few men have been called upon to 
play a more important part in history than the great General of 
the North in this struggle. And so far he seems to have played it 
well in every respect. But we are reading every telegram with the 
keenest anxiety; and the hopes of the Southern party, that is of all 
the reactionary classes, among us are still high. It is true these 
people read scarcely anything but the Times and the Telegraph 
(a middle class Times) which feed them with falsehoods. The Times 
is far worse than the Telegraph, and it is curious that the highest 
class here, which flatters itself that it is most exempt from vulgar 
passions, has exceeded all the rest throughout these events in its 
love of violence and slander. 

I took a great liberty with your last letter. Two or three para- 
graphs struck those to whom I read them so much, and seemed to 
me likely to do so much good in certain quarters, that I ventured to 
send them (of course without your name and omitting the names 
of two or three persons whom you mentioned) subjoined to a letter 
of my own, to the Manchester Examiner and Times, which is the 
most influential paper in the manufacturing North of England. I 
enclose the slip, which my servant has unluckily torn. A great 
effort is being made at this moment by your enemies to prevent our 
people from emigrating to your country, and thus to increase your 
difficulties by cutting off the supply from your labor market. It 
seemed to me that the paragraphs of your letter circulated in a 
Manchester paper were likely to be of use in counteracting this 
attempt. 

I have taken my passage for the 20th. My ship is the Europa. 
I am afraid she is rather slow. 2 Yours most truly, 

Goldwin Smith. 

Hon. Geo. Bancroft's, New York, 
17 W. 21st St., Dec. 4, 1864. 

My dear Norton, — My movements have been so uncertain 
that your letter of Nov. 14 only came into my hands on my return 
to New York last night. 

The breakfast went off very well. 3 The speeches of your coun- 
trymen were very — I thought wonderfully — good. Curtis above 
all. The ' Beast' 4 by no means bad. 

The Beast took me from New York to the Army: and I had 

1 Probably Larke, General Grant and his Campaigns, 1864. 

2 He landed at Boston, September 2. His travels and impressions in the time 
which elapsed before the next letter are given in his "United States Notes." 

8 At the Union League Club, November 10. 
4 General Butler. See Proceedings, xliv. 10. 
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'a good time , for two days at his head quarters. I rode about his 
lines, and to my unmilitary eye all seemed well. 

From the Army to Washington, where I had some pleasant and 
instructive days with Seward. Then to Mr. Kennedy's 1 at Balti- 
more. Then to the Fields 2 at Philadelphia — an introduction for 
which I thank you a thousand times. 

I was with the President about twenty minutes. 3 He talked all 
the time to Senator Wilson, who introduced me, about the elec- 
tion; and probably showed me more of himself than if he had been 
talking to a stranger. My favorable impression of him was decidedly 
confirmed. He is not in any point of view a subject for Phidias; 
but he is better looking than his photographs, and his conversa- 
tion showed, as I thought, geniality and good sense. He told several 
stories, all of them apposite and none of them obscene. On the 
whole I think I could feel as much loyalty towards this somewhat 
grotesque incarnation of Yankeedom, as I could have felt towards 
the Bourbon King of Naples who was always trying to put his leg 
over the horse in the tapestry on the wall. 

The eye of Sumner's mind, if I mistake not, is too much turned 
inwards to see very clearly the characters of People outside. 4 

I was rather taken with the Beast. He has both the good and 
the evil points of a revolutionary chief. 

Seward was very agreeable and very communicative. I wish he 
had it in him to place you in a better position before the Court of 
Nations about this matter of the Florida. It is a sad affair and I 
fear will lead to serious complications. I suspend my judgment 
about the sinking, especially as I saw her at Fort Monroe in a posi- 
tion where an accidental collision might easily have occurred, and 
heard at the same time that she was not seaworthy. But the op- 
portuneness of the accident staggers charity itself: and Porter, in 
whose hands she was, is a hotheaded fool, full of his father and the 
Essex. 

1 John Pendleton Kennedy. 2 John W. Field. 

3 In his "Notes" he mentions but one interview with the President, Novem- 
ber 16: "Saw the President. His stories — the three pigeons. The manu- 
facturing population. They would annex Hell as a market for their cottons." 

4 He had met Sumner at Boston on October 5, and thus recorded his con- 
versation: "He thought England ought not to have recognized the South as 
belligerents. This was done by Lord Russell without consulting the American 
Ambassador. Weakness of Mr. Seward. He had been inclined to a violent 
foreign policy up to the time of the Trent affair; after that he became pacific. 
His indiscreet dispatches on the subject of Slavery. His declarations that Slavery 
had nothing to do with the war. His violent language (amounting to a declara- 
tion of war so far as a mere diplomatic act could) cut down by Mr. Lincoln." 
"United States Notes," 285. 
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Society at Baltimore is almost in a state of civil war. A lady, 
Mrs. Hutchins, was sentenced while I was there to five years in the 
Penitentiary. She had certainly been guilty of a treasonable act: 
but she is a great fool and had better have been sentenced to simple 
detention as a political lunatic. 

My name is erroneously printed in the prospectus of the Atlantic 
Monthly as one of the regular contributors for next year. I had 
talked to Fields confidentially about some papers to begin (possibly) 
next summer: but I desired him not to announce them. He says 
his clerk sent me the prospectus; but either it never reached me or 
I, not expecting anything of the kind, paid it no attention. It is 
not very pleasant to be coupled with Mr. Augustus Sala, 1 who be- 
sides being the lowest of the Bohemians, is now engaged in the 
slandering for hire all the loyalists of this country. 

I am now in a most hospitable house, but rather among the 
fashionable world, from which perhaps I shall part on the 14th 
with less of a pang than I should from the society of Boston. Next 
year, Ashfield and Illinois! 

There is no home on earth, except my father's, where I more 
desire to be missed in my absence (as you kindly say I am) than 
yours. My best love to all its inmates. Ever sincerely yours, 

Goldwin Smith. 

17 W. 21st St., N. York, 
Dec. 9, 1864. 

My dear Norton, — No doubt your criticism on the Letter is 
just, for I wrote in haste and in indignation. 2 If it is being repub- 
lished, could not the offending sentences be struck out or altered in 
form? Otherwise it may do more harm than good. I need not 
say I should have entire confidence in your pen. 

I ought to have said that at the very time of Sumner's worse 
precedents we were laying down by the mouth of Lord Stowell a 
maritime law for all nations. 

Surely the suggestion on p. 18 of Sumner is detestable. 3 

1 George Augustus Henry Sala (1828-1896), who was in the United States 
from November, 1863, to December, 1864, writing for the London Daily Tele- 
graph. He printed My Diary in the Midst of the War, still of interest. 

2 On the case of the Florida. Sumner had writtenan article on it for the Boston 
Daily Advertiser, November 29, 1864 (Works, ix. 141). Smith replied somewhat 
tartly. See Proceedings, xliv. 10 n. 

8 "If the American commander who undertook this business at Bahria, had 
done it completely, there would be little difficulty now. There were fire and 
water both at his service. He might have burnt the Florida or scuttled her at 
once, and his offence would have been no greater than now, while his Govern- 
ment would have been relieved from embarrassment. It is hardly cynical to say 
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As to Seward, I do not mean that he will go far wrong in point of 
substance. But his want of promptness and loftiness of manner is 
lamentable. 

I got the -English letter, many thanks. It was stupid of me to 
forget that there was a note of yours with it. Seward, if I recollect 
right, put it into my hand at Washington. I do not think I was told 
that it came through Lord Lyons. Lord L[yons] is here on his 
way to England. I am sorry he is taken away, for I believe he is 
well disposed to America; and there is no knowing whom Palmer- 
ston may put in his place. 1 

I am very sorry to hear what you say about Lowell. Pray give 
him my kind regards and best wishes for his recovery. In haste, 
yours sincerely, 

Goldwin Smith. 

Park's End, Oxford, Dec. 29, 1864. 

My dear Norton, — This must be a circular letter to you and 
yours, Jamaica Plain, and Mr. and Mrs. Loring. 

First of all, let me wish you all joy, a thousand times joy, on the 
success of Sherman 2 — all the more welcome because it is gained 
by a man who, like Grant, I think may be called a real hero. 

I landed at Liverpool on Christmas Day, 3 as well as one could be 
after ten days of almost continual sea-sickness. We were scarcely 
past Sandy Hook, when the China, which like screws in general, 
rolls very much, laid me on my back. I was beginning to revive 
a little when we got into one of the great circular storms which, it 
seems, move in a regular path from the tropics to the pole. In this 
we were tossed about for thirty-six hours. The worst part of it 
perhaps was the centre of the storm, which is windless, but where the 
sea boils like a cauldron from the meeting of the waves driven to- 
gether from all quarters by the ring of storm. The China did her 
duty well, though she could make but two knots an hour: but the 
sea broke over us, pouring down into the berths; and from that time 
(the fourth day) till the last day of the voyage my cabin was a 
chamber of horrors — the suffocating air, and the smells being quite 
as bad as the seasickness. I scarcely had any use for Mr. Cleveland's 
sea-chair on deck : but it was of great use to me in the cabin, as my 
couch, being constructed not by inventive Yankees, but by old- 

of such an omission, in the words of Talleyrand, that 'it was worse than a crime 
— it was a blunder. ' " 

1 On March 1, 1865, Sir Frederick William Adolphus Bruce was commissioned. 
He died at Boston, in September, 1867. 

2 The Chattanooga-Atlanta campaign. 

8 He had sailed from New York, December 14. 
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world Britishers, was as untenable as Hood's or Manuel's position, 
during the storm. 

Shall I ever muster courage to cross the Atlantic again? To say 
that I shall not, would be pronouncing on myself a sentence of ban- 
ishment. Perhaps in six months of rest and home exercise my 
valour may accumulate once more. 

Though I longed on landing to get to my own fire-side I could not 
resist the call which I received at Queenstown from our friends at 
Manchester to go and tell them what I could about you. Among 
others, I saw Bright, who was very much depressed by the recent 
death of his child, 1 but was cheered by talking with a friend fresh 
from America. I am afraid, however, that he will never make up 
his mind to cross the Atlantic. You will be sorry to hear that Cob- 
den, having overexerted himself in his speech at Rochdale on your 
Presidential election, was taken alarmingly ill. He is now better, 
and the mischief in his lungs which was the threatening part of the 
malady, has yielded to treatment; but I fear his public life is nearly 
at an end. 2 A fearful loss to us English Liberals, who depend on 
our leaders to a degree which you, having an enfranchised and edu- 
cated people, can scarcely understand, and who have now nobody 
left us but Bright. For Forster, though in some respects a strong 
as well as a good and right-thinking man, is totally destitute of the 
magnetism, as you Yankees call it, essential in a political chief. 
Our old Whig leaders are now declared renegades, and Gladstone, 
though a liberal economist and a semi-liberal politician, is bound 
hand and foot to the ecclesiastical reaction. Bright's tone about 
English politics is mournful, and not without cause. If you mis- 
carry, the political and ecclesiastical reaction will become so power- 
ful here, that you may have to give some of us a home. But I 
have some faith in you and in your prospects, though you do call 
rolls biscuits and biscuits crackers. 

The ' Court Journal ' and other aristocratic organs here are abus- 
ing me pretty handsomely. I look to General Sherman to write 
me a telling reply. 

What a wretched letter Seward has written to Lord Wharnclifle! 3 
And what a chance of writing a good one he has thrown away! 
I am not in charity with him on public grounds though privately 

1 Leonard Bright, aged five years. 

2 Cobden died April 2, 1865, of acute bronchitis. 

3 Edward Montague Stuart Granville Montague-Stuart- Wortley Mackenzie, 
first Earl of Wharncliffe (182 7-1899). As chairman of an association for pro- 
viding relief to southern prisoners of war, he applied for permission to send an 
agent to distribute the proceeds of a bazaar, some £17,000, among the military 
prisons in the northern states. His application is in Diplomatic Correspondence^ 
1864, 11. 354, and Seward's reply, sent through Adams, 367. 
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I was his guest and found him a most pleasant companion. In every- 
thing he does he shows want of dignity and something more — too 
much cleverness (am never sure that I know the Yankee meaning 
of that word) and too little instinct by a great deal. The case of 
the Florida will bring shame on us here when we speak with our 
enemies in the gate. And the people, I am convinced, were quite 
prepared for the nobler course. Your people are a long way ahead 
of your so-called statesmen. 

Lord Lyons came over with me. We are old friends, and he talked 
very freely about America. After we had pulled Seward to pieces 
a little he said, "But, after all, you might go further and fare 
worse." "Yes," I said, "you might have Sumner." He em- 
phatically concurred. If that man ever gets into power he will, 
under some highly moral pretence, sacrifice the highest public in- 
terests to his personal position. Of all your public men, he is the 
one for whom I have brought away the least respect. 

Lyons was reading Lady Georgiana Fullerton's last novel. 1 
The scene is Illinois, where she introduces wild monkeys and other 
tropical productions. The ignorance of the Britisher is truly sub- 
lime. 

New York was beyond measure kind to me; but I cannot 
say that it was so congenial as Boston. A bookworm is out of his 
element in a round of dinners and receptions. If I get over next 
summer, I shall make the country my point, and hardly go into the 
great cities again. 

My little house and library received me with a very cheerful 
face after the wintry Atlantic. You will be often thought of, all 
of you, in this quiet room. 

I must write other letters for the mail. Ever yours sincerely, 

Goldwin Smith. 

Oxford, Feb. 10, 1865. 

My dear Norton, — You have probably seen Lord Russell's 
words at the opening of Parliament. I suspect they may be partly 
attributed to a passage in your letter to me, which I brought under 
the notice of a member of the Government who I am sure laid it to 
heart. 

Lord Russell did not do it very well. He does nothing very well, 
because he is always thinking less of the thing to be done than of 
Lord Russell. Besides the old man's intellect has seen its best days 
and even they were not golden. 

1 Lady Georgiana Charlotte Fullerton (181 2-1 885), daughter of the first 
Earl Granville. She published a novel, Too Strange not to be True, in 1864. 
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The Canadian Government seems to be doing all that it can: 
and I believe I may assure you that it is acting with the full con- 
currence (as to the spirit of its policy) of the Colonial Office here. 

I lament, with reference to this matter, as well as on personal 
grounds, the loss of the Duke of Newcastle. 1 I have no doubt we 
were at variance on the American, as we were on many other po- 
litical questions. But he was a really high-minded man and would 
have been open to any suggestions touching the character of the 
nation. 

His private secretary came to me the other day to give me an 
account of his end. Born to princely expectations, brought up like 
a prince, married to the loveliest and most charming woman of her 
day, 2 blest apparently with a promising family, he died divorced 
and deserted, with no one to soothe his last hours but a lady who 
had been the governess of his daughter, and who, though sick her- 
self, volunteered [The remainder of the letter is missing.] 

Oxford, April 17, 1865. 

My dear Norton, — I do indeed rejoice with you over this 
crowning victory of our cause and give thanks to God as heartily 
as I can for any victory in war. I never can forget that the best 
things, and those which are in the end to prevail over all the rest, 
came into the world not in the form of War but of Peace. 

Like you, I trust that the work of war is now nearly done. The 
regular armies of the Confederates are annihilated: and without 
regular armies to support them guerillas do not hold out long. 
The Spanish guerillas were nothing without the army of Welling- 
ton. 

And now may the spirit which animates all you write and say 
prevail in the conduct of what is to come. If it does, all will be 
well, and not only well for you but for us. The old fortress of 
Feudalism will not long withstand the force of your example. It 
quakes already; and not only at the thunder of victory, but, still 
more, at the voice of moderation which is heard in the midst of 
victory, from the lips of your statesmen. 

It would scarcely become us to celebrate the military success of 
another nation — especially a success gained in Civil War. But 
when the Abolition of Slavery is ratified — an event which will 
fairly belong to humanity at large — I hope you will see that on 
that question at least our principles have not changed nor our hearts 
grown cold. 

1 Henry Pelham Fiennes Pelham Clinton (1811-1864). 

2 Lady Susan Harriet Catherine, only daughter of Alexander Douglas Hamil- 
ton, tenth Duke of Hamilton. 
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Your letter of March 30 was very tantalizing. I wish it had con- 
cluded as you thought it was going to conclude. And I wish the 
Freedman's Aid Society would reconsider their reconsideration. 
You know there is one house in England at least, of which, though 
it is far from being a Shady Hill, the single inmate would give you 
an affectionate reception. You would find yourself at home in 
Oxford and encircled by pleasant retrograde people. And I am sure 
access could be procured for you to anyone in the country whom 
you might wish to see. Some of your rich tourists (as well as ours) 
do want a little neutralizing; and you would do it, if I am not de- 
ceived as to the taste of my fellow-Bulls, to perfection. 

I begged Mr. Loring to let you see what I said in my last letter 
to him about Fraser 1 (whom I am sure you would like and value) 
and about my own change of plan. What you tell me about 
Mr. Curtis gives me a keen additional pang. From what I saw 
of him I longed very much to see more. On the other hand 
next year I shall be able to come in May, because I can begin 
my six months residence here in October; and I shall hope to get 
off my hands some literary work which has been already adver- 
tised and which would have been a burden on my conscience if I 
had come this year. 

There is nothing serious the matter with me, I believe: only 
weakness, arising perhaps from the effects of a very severe and pro- 
longed winter, of which my seasickness had probably made me more 
than usually susceptible. 

Alas for Cobden! We have lost in him the real centre of our 
party. But he is gone, if ever man did, to a happy rest after a day 
of good work. If he could only have lived to hear these tidings! 
And yet I doubt whether he could have thoroughly exulted in any- 
thing connected with war. He longed to be at the end of the end- 
less sea of blood. 

Within a few months I have lost two out of the three leading pub- 
lic men (Cardwell 2 being the third) with whom in different ways 
I have been intimate, and whose intimacy has been very interesting 
and instructive to me. The Duke of Newcastle has left on my 
mind the impression (deepened by his misfortunes) of a man who 
in spite of all the temptations of rank and fortune walked con- 
stantly in the most laborious path of duty. There is something 
about these high bred people when they do take a noble line, which 
will be found again under another name and without the drawbacks 
in the Democracy of the future. Cobden I had not known long: 

1 James Fraser (181 8-1 885), later Bishop of Manchester. He visited the 
United States and Canada in 1865, to report upon educational methods. 

2 Edward, Viscount Cardwell (1813-1886). 
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but it was impossible to know him even for a short time without 
greatly loving him. 

I was near being asked to stand (or as I think you say 'run') 
for Rochdale, for which Mr. T. B. Potter the Chairman of the 
Manchester Union and Emancipation Society has been to our great 
satisfaction elected after a sharp contest. I have little doubt that 
I shall be asked to stand for some place at the coming general elec- 
tion. But I have quite made up my mind to decline and spoken 
positively to all who have sounded me on the subject. What good 
could I, a student, unable to speak and too old to learn, do in the 
House of Commons? I am far better employed in my study with 
my pen. My inclination is rather to retire from the slight connec- 
tion I have with party politics than to get deeper into them. Be- 
sides my health is very weak, and my income very slender. So I 
hope you will think that I decide like a true sage. 

The Negro question will, I fear, be a great difficulty. You cannot 
have a Pariah caste without fatally derogating from the essential 
principles of your Republic. On the other hand, from the difference 
of colour and the physical repugnance, amalgamation seems hope- 
less. The feeling in favour of the Negro, which the war has excited, 
will probably somewhat subside and old prejudices will probably 
in some measure regain their sway. If I were a negro, I think I 
should make for the West Indies, where under the tolerably kind 
and sensible rule of the British Corsair, the race has perhaps its 
fairest chance of civilization. We have a Jamaica negro now at 
this University, and here, if there are any men of intellect amongst 
them they may come and be trained up as leaders and rulers of the 
rest. 

I have sent a lecture which I gave to the Historical Society of 
New York on the History of Oxford to Harper's Monthly (I thought 
it right to send it to a New York periodical), and begged them to 
pay the price of it to the Freedman's Aid Society in that city. 

As to the question between the nations — a certain class of 
Englishmen have in your eyes and mine committed a moral offence 
by sympathizing with the Slave-owners, for which they will surely 
pay, and are already beginning to pay, the moral penalty. But we 
ought not to think of anything so ugly as war till a casus belli arises, 
of which at present there is really no prospect. You have as yet 
made no demand in the matter of the Alabama; and therefore it is 
premature to assume that we shall not be ready to do anything 
that honor and justice may prescribe. This seems to me to be the 
right way of viewing the case at present. 

I hope the sight of Fraser will do something towards preserving 
peace, if your people will only reason a fortiori from the clergymen 
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to the grenadiers. As to Professors, we detail all the weakest for 
that service. 

I hope you have duly received a letter which I wrote about six 
weeks (I think) ago, giving amongst other things some incidents 
respecting the Duke of Newcastle, and which, at the end, I desired 
you to destroy. Please to destroy all my letters; and then I can 
talk to you in them as freely as if you were (as I trust you will soon 
be) sitting here by my side. 

With kindest regards to all your party, ever yours sincerely, 

Goldwin Smith. 

P.S. Of course if there chances to be anything in any of my 
letters of which you can make any good use, you will do so at your 
discretion. I sent two or three sentences from your last but one 
(without your name) to the Manchester Examiner. 

As to my letter to the Boston Advertiser, if you regret its pub- 
lication, I am sure it ought not to have been published. In this 
matter I am like the outlaw in the "Lay of the Last Minstrel." 
I am not sure that I quote rightly — 

An exile from my native land 

In hidden dale I've wandered long, 

But still my heart is with merry England, 

And cannot brook to see her wrong. 1 

And so are all our hearts — let Admiral Porter take notice of it. 
The working men of Manchester turned out Bright because they 
were persuaded (wrongly) that he had acted against the honor of 
the country. 

I hope Fraser (of the time of whose visit to Boston, by the way, 
I am not certain) will make the acquaintance of Mr. Childs, 2 whose 
shrewdness and candour could not fail to be of great use to him. 

G. s. 

Oxford, April 29, 1865. 

My dear Norton, — Never did I see the ice which generally 
covers the feelings of this people more completely broken up than 
on the arrival of the last news from America. 

Both Houses of Parliament and all the great public bodies in the 

1 Misquoted from Canto rv. xxviii: 

"An exile from Northumberland, 

In Liddisdale IVe wander'd long; 
But still my heart was with merry England, 

And cannot brook my country's wrong." 

* Francis J. Child? 
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Nation will send expressions of horror and sympathy; and in doing 
so they will truly represent the national heart. There prevails 
among us, if I do not mistake my countrymen, a deep feeling of 
compunction, as well as of respect for the Dead, and indignation at 
the crime. 

I should tremble for your people, if I had not seen them. Having 
seen them I am firm in the belief that they will not allow their 
Cause to die with any individual life however inestimable and be- 
loved. They will make the best of their new President, try to help 
him in moderate courses and to make him lean on the right men, 
and stand by the Constitution. 

Slavery has doubly killed itself in striking this blow. If there 
lingered in any good man's heart the slightest sympathy for the 
fallen cause which thus avenges itself, it must be extinguished 
now. And whoever may have been the instigators of the crime — 
whether there were any instigators or not — Slavery the parent 
of all crimes and abominations is the manifest source of this crim- 
inaFs inspiration. 

Lincoln's death-knell is the death-knell of this great power of 
Evil too, and the morning chime of a new era for Lincoln's nation. 

What a Drama has this been! May God preserve and guide you 
all! Ever yours affectionately, 

Goldwin Smith. 

Oxford, July 26th, 1865. 

My dear Norton, — The work of term and the election which 
followed being over, I am just setting off for Normandy where I 
shall spend five or six weeks in sauntering about very leisurely, and 
where I hope to pick up a little health as well as a little history. 

The result of our general election gives English Liberals just cause 
to be thankful for the heroic constancy and still more heroic self- 
control of the American people. If you had failed in the war, or 
done what your enemies predicted that you would do and what 
other nations in similar circumstances have done, at its close, the 
boast of the reactionary party here would have been fulfilled, and 
the Liberals would have been completely defeated. As it is, we 
have gained twenty-five seats and shall have a majority of sixty 
at least in the next Parliament. I must not exaggerate our victory. 
Many of the so-called Liberals are wealthy men, entering Parlia- 
ment for commercial or social objects, professing Liberalism be- 
cause it is the established creed of the boroughs for which they are 
members, but with little real interest in politics and quite indisposed 
to measures of organic change. The members of the Whig aristoc- 
racy also, who clung as Liberals, are Liberals in fact by connection 
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only, not by conviction. The organization of the old parties here 
is remarkably strong and enduring. It resembles the hereditary 
politics of some of the great houses in ancient Rome. Still, I think 
we shall get, or at least make progress towards getting, some Liberal 
measures. One in which I feel personally a strong interest, the 
Abolition of Academical Tests, will, I think certainly make way. 
I do not despair of seeing an extension of the County franchise, 
which would somewhat diminish the tyrannical influence of the 
great landowners in those constituencies, and thus remove, or at 
least weaken, the greatest obstacles to measures of social reform. 
I think it probable too that the Irish Church will become the subject 
of serious discussion, more especially as a happy change seems to have 
come over the spirit of Irish politicians, who have lately been in- 
clined to act with the Tories in the interest of the Temporal Power 
of the Pope, but who seem now disposed to act again with the Lib- 
erals in the interest of their own country. At all events, "Con- 
servative Reaction" is at an end. 

The change among the Irish was produced, partly at least, by a 
rash sally of insolence on the part of Lord Derby. 1 The fact is that 
this man does not care what he says, whether about America or the 
Roman Catholics, because he does not wish to come into power. 
He has a colossal fortune, is very lazy, is at the head of English 
society, fond of horseracing and (strange to say) equally fond of 
elegant literature, has a fit of the gout whenever he comes into office, 
and has been twice Prime Minister already. There is moreover a 
dearth of ability among his leading supporters (the residuum of the 
old Conservative party after Peel and all the flower of the party had 
left it) which he is shrewd enough to appreciate, and which forbids 
him to hope for a glorious reign. He must remain at the head of a 
party or he could not be, what he loves to be, the leading orator of 
the House of Lords; and to remain at the head of a party, he must 
preserve the attitude of a candidate for office. But it will be under 
some momentary impulse of his hot temper if he makes any seri- 
ous effort to come in. Exclusion from office is perhaps not the more 
bitter to him because it is wormwood to Disraeli, whom he cannot 
shake off, but whom he is believed most cordially to hate. 

The leading Unionists here were successful — Mill at West- 
minster, Fawcett at Brighton, Hughes at Lambeth, T. B. Potter at 
Rochdale. And though the attempt to unseat Laird at Birkenhead 
failed, it is something to have put his seat in jeopardy, considering 
that he is the commercial emperor of the place. When you consider 

1 Edward George Geoffrey Smith Stanley, fourteenth Earl of Derby (1799- 
1869). The "characteristically rash pleasantry" was uttered in a speech on 
the Roman Catholic Oaths Bill, June 26, 1865. 
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the influence of wealth at Westminster and Brighton, you will own 
that those elections mean much. 

Gladstone was rejected not by the University proper, in which he 
had a very large majority, but by the 4000 non-resident electors. 
The event has crowned him leader of the Liberal party when the 
interminable decrepitude of Palmerston shall at last come to an end. 
It seems natural and is assumed by everybody, that his change to a 
more Liberal constituency will make him more Liberal: but those 
who are aware of the waywardness of his genius are inclined to 
doubt whether the natural effect will ensue. He is however a 
staunch economical reformer, and really disposed to improve the 
condition of our working classes. The Tory landowners, by their 
virulent attacks on him do their best to confirm him in this disposi- 
tion. His main difficulty as a leader of the Liberal party will be the 
divergence of his ecclesiastical opinions, (he being a High Church- 
man and completely entangled personally in that connection) from 
those of the rest of the party. In your country, fortunately for you, 
this complication cannot arise. On the question of the Irish Church 
however, which is the one of most practical urgency, Gladstone has, 
I think, decisively committed himself to a Liberal line: and as the 
Irish Church, from antagonism to the R. Catholics is ultra-Protes- 
tant, the Romanizing party in our Church will not be so angry with 
their chief for consenting to its destruction. 

I went of course heartily into our local contest with my friends: 
the more so as I felt a personal interest in Gladstone as an eagle (or 
a tolerably near approach to one) pecked by daws. But I felt little 
of the excitement which I should have felt if I had not been in 
America. I trust I may say without breach of loyalty to England 
that I have the hopes and the interests of an American as well as 
of an English citizen, and I know that the Common Cause is safe 
in your hands. Anything like personal antipathy to our aristocracy 
I trust I have never felt; and so long as we do not go backwards I 
am ready, if such is our destiny, to wait till the great problem of a 
free community shall have been manifestly solved by you. You 
seem to me to be prospering altogether. The negro question is of 
course your grand difficulty: and it is such a difficulty as perhaps 
has seldom occurred in politics before. But I have learnt by degrees 
to have almost unlimited faith in the practical sagacity of your 
nation. 

We are all sickened by the crime of Pritchard. 1 The crimes of 
the uneducated or embruted do not come home to one. But this 

1 Dr. Edward Pritchard, who was tried, condemned and executed for mur- 
dering his wife and mother-in-law. See Annual Register, 1865, 221. 
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makes one say with trembling as the old Puritan did when he saw 
a man going to be hanged, " There, but for the grace of God, goes 
John Bradford." The affair of Constance Kent too is a portentous 
tragedy. 1 There seems no reason to suspect insanity. She appears 
to have been by nature diabolically wicked. There is evidence 
tending to prove that she thought of murdering her mother-in-law 
but considered that she should inflict more pain on her by murder- 
ing her child! 

Pray give Mrs. Norton my best thanks for her kind letter. She 
bade me not answer it at the time, and as I was ill and overworked 
I did not do so. The tokens of her and your affection are always 
welcome to me; and doubly welcome when I am ill, cut off by ill- 
ness from society (though I am pretty well broken in to solitude) 
and suffering from the depression which when one's power of work 
are paralyzed no effort of self-control in one who is not a moral 
Hercules will keep entirely at bay. 

The photograph book is nearly completed. It does not quite 
satisfy me: but, such as it is, it shall find its way to Shady Hill by 
the time you return there for the winter. 

I long for the hills and air of Normandy, and the tranquillizing 
calm of the great Churches. My kindest regards to all your party. 
Yours affectionately, 

Goldwin Smith. 

My route in Normandy is so uncertain that I shall not be able 
to have my letters forwarded, unless I should happen to stay long 
enough at one place to send for them. 

Oxford, Oct. 1, 1865. 

My dear Norton, — I have just returned from my pleasant 
wandering in the quiet parts of Normandy (quiet and simple for 
the most part as they were in the days of Louis XIV) with strength 
enough, I hope, to carry me through the term's work. But at the 
end of the current Academical year, i. e., in the beginning of next 
July, I shall probably give up my Professorship. I have a fellow- 
ship of £200 a year (the income of which I do not draw while I hold 
the Professorship) to fall back on; and I shall devote myself to 
literary work as my strength serves. My great ambition (I am 
afraid it is too great an ambition) is to write a history of the English 
Revolution of the time of Charles I. to which this magnificent sequel 
has lent increased interest. Writing is not like lecturing, which 

1 Constance Kent, convicted on her own confession, five years after the event, 
of the murder of her brother, Francis Saville Kent. See Annual Register, 1865, 
228. 
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makes a periodical demand upon one's powers: one can take it up 
and lay it down as one pleases. 

I am afraid the reduction of my income, independently of the 
question of health, will prevent another visit to the States: yet I 
have a strong presentiment, to which perhaps the strong wish is 
father, that I shall see America again. 

I saw nothing and nobody of note in France except M. Guizot, 
with whom, finding myself near his country house, I went over to 
pass a morning. He is living with his children, his sons and daugh- 
ters-in-law and his grandchildren round him, a pretty patriarchal 
picture, still actively engaged in literary work, and on the point of 
bringing out the second volume of his work on Christianity, which 
is to give an account of the present state of religion in France. 
Evidently the old man is enjoying, after all the storms and disasters 
of bis political life, a very happy and serene old age — and this is 
strong proof that his life, though not free from faults, has been 
honorable and devoted to good objects on the whole. 

The Government of Guizot and Louis Philippe, if it was not very 
pure or very august, was at all events a civil not a military govern- 
ment — it did not wilfully stimulate, though it did not firmly re- 
press, the national thirst of glory and rapine. It was at heart, a 
government of Peace, though to its ruin as well as to its dishonour 
it sometimes bowed down to the French Fiend-God of War. 

Our talk was all of literature and ecclesiastical affairs. Guizot 
scarcely touched on French politics, and I did not like to draw him 
on the subject. But in the general remarks which he let fall, his 
tone was that of a man appealing to a very distant future. He 
seems to be completely thrown back on a revival of Religion, as the 
only way of redeeming the nation from the abyss of materialist and 
sensualist despotism into which it has fallen. 

There is a good deal of commercial activity and growing wealth, 
accompanied by excessive luxury, in France. But politically the 
nation seems dead; and there is nothing, so far as a stranger's eye 
can discern, to roll away the stone from the mouth of the sepulchre. 
Domestic morality, and to judge by the popular literature, morality 
of all kinds appears almost extinct. Obscene songs, sung with 
obscene gestures, are the delight of high society and the Court. In 
Le Luxe des Femmes (a very popular little pamphlet which I advise 
you to get) the luxury of women is defended on the ground that un- 
less the wife spends a fortune in dress she has not a chance against 
the courtesan. Religion is the emotional superstition of the female 
sex. No man of sense in the towns goes to Church or believes in 
any thing at home. As to the clergy, no doubt there are good men 
among them, especially in the rural districts, but as a body they are 
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priests of Baal, cozening the people with false miracles and lies, and 
ready in the interest of their own order, to anoint any tyranny and 
bless any injustice. It is really the Roman Empire of Juvenal with 
its corrupt matrons and its priests of Isis over again. The fetes 
which it is a part of the business of the Prefets to be always getting 
up, complete the resemblance. Partem et Circenses. 

One religion however the French still have, the worship of Mili- 
tary Glory incarnate in Napoleon I. Everything that the Govern- 
ment can do to stimulate the lust of war and conquest is done: and 
a military character is assiduously given to every public act, to 
every festivity, and as far as possible to life from the cradle to the 
grave. At the distribution of prizes in a school of "the Christian 
brothers, ,, all the military in the town are collected, the sous-prefet 
comes with a military guard, military music is introduced at each 
stage of the ceremony, military emblems are everywhere displayed, 
and the urchin who speaks the address tells you, amidst great ap- 
plause, that he and his school-fellows are being brought up to be 
"good Christians and good soldiers." In America wherever I went 
I saw peace in the midst of war. In France (though I avoided the 
garrison towns as much as possible), I saw everywhere war in the 
midst of peace. Nations love military display, which flatters them 
with the consciousness of force, just in inverse proportion to their 
moral greatness, and, I hope, when it comes to a decisive struggle, 
in inverse proportion to their real heroism. The French have beaten 
the wooden armies of the old despotisms: they have never beaten 
a nation. I fear, however, that before luxury does its work and 
consigns them to a second epoch of Louis XV, they will have de- 
voured the liberties of Belgium and Switzerland. 

The prospects of the old world are not good. In attempting to 
pass from the feudal system to a system of society founded on 
equality and justice the nations have sunk down under military 
despotisms; and though Providence will find a way out of this as 
it has out of other apparently desperate situations, the way is not 
yet disclosed. I sometimes think that there will be in the end a 
death struggle between the nations and the standing-armies which 
would be the most terrible thing in history. In the new world and 
in your people at present lies the hope of humanity: and having 
seen how good that hope is, I felt, among the swaggering Zouaves 
and the sous-prefets, as though I had the death-warrant of Im- 
perialism in my pocket. 

It is astonishing how rapidly French Imperialism has corrupted 
Europe. Bismarck, O'Donnell l — all these men of sabre-.sway — 

1 Enrique O'Donnell, Count of Lucena. He died in 1867, a defender of the 
Bourbons. 
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and in no small measure Palmerston himself — are imitators and 
creatures of Louis Napoleon. I am sorry that you are obliged (as 
I suppose you are) to recognize the Satrap Empire of Mexico. If 
it succeeds it will inoculate your Southern States with a virus fatal 
to Republics. 

So far as I have been able to see through the dim medium of the 
French papers your affairs have been going well. I cannot form a 
judgment as to the President's policy — whether it is honest and 
wise conciliation, or whether it is a policy of compromise, the work 
of one who is too little of a Lincoln and too much of an ambitious 
politician. Your elective Presidency is a terrible trial of virtue. 
I see our Southern journals are beginning to damn Johnson with 
their approbation. I never liked the school from which he came. 
But I trust your people to finish their own work. 

The negro suffrage question is the one which to a distant specta- 
tor seems most difficult, and almost desperate. How can there be 
real political equality without social fusion? And how can there 
be social fusion while the difference of color and the physical an- 
tipathy remain? I cannot help thinking that negro emigration on a 
large scale will prove the best way out of the wood. And happily 
our West Indian dependencies under a really paternal government 
(for such, say what you will, the British government in dependencies 
is) lie close at hand. 

I am sorry to see by the last news that another cloud has arisen 
in our diplomatic sky. I need hardly say that I do not love the 
Contributors to the Cotton Loan. 1 But surely it would be mon- 
strous to maintain that a Government completely commanding 
the obedience of a vast territory and having great armies in the field 
was not a de facto Government, however wrongful its origin and 
however vile its objects may have been. Your own Government 
negotiated with it. Your President met its envoys. Could your 
neighbours be expected to ignore its existence? 

Respecting Froude's history — if the name of history can be given 
to a mendacious and sophistical romance — I should like very much 
to write a notice of it. I did review it in the Edinburgh some time 
ago. 2 At present I am bound, as fast as my lectures will permit, to 

1 See Bigelow, Retrospections of an Active Life, m. 217. 

2 Reviews of Froude appeared in the Edinburgh Review, cvm. 206; cxrx. 243. 
" An article on Froude in the Edinburgh is by Goldwin Smith. It is rather 
too personal, to say the least, in its tone. Goldwin Smith was a contemporary 
of Froude's at Oxford, and is now Professor of Modern History vice Halford 
Vaughan." Arthur H. Clough to Charles Eliot Norton, July 30, 1858. " It is 
thought rather a shame by those whom I have heard speak of it, and Froude's 
answer in the Eraser of October is certainly temperate and well mannered, and 
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complete a School History of England for our University Press. 
But I will try to find time, and I am pretty well posted in the sub- 
ject. 

My kindest and most affectionate regards to all your party. 
Ever yours sincerely, 

Goldwin Smith. 

Thank you very much for the portraits of Dante and the Lin- 
coln. 

Mortimer, Reading, Dec. 16, 1865. 

My dear Norton, — I did not like to write to you about the 
events in Jamaica till I could tell you something that might redeem 
the honor of the country. Now, I am happy to say, I can. A Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into Governor Eyre's * proceedings is to be 
sent out, and he is to be suspended till it has done its work. A 
very good man takes his place in the meantime. Whether he and 
the other criminals will be punished as they deserve is another ques- 
tion. But a nation cannot be expected to recover at a single bound 
from such a state of public morality as has been prevailing here 
under the Palmerston regime. The victory of sound over unsound 
public opinion may, however, I hope be called decisive. The Times 
and other journals of the Palmerston tribe which began by uphold- 
ing tyranny and cruelty in the name of England, and denouncing 
all opposition to them as unpatriotic have discovered to their cost 
that England has still something of a conscience left in her, and are 
ignominiously sneaking over to the side of humanity. It has been 
a struggle between two parties as nearly as possible identical with 
yours: and we have again felt the inspiring influence of your vic- 
tory, and the still more inspiring influence of the humanity with 
which it has been used. 

Our Government is not strong in any sense. Its first impulse, 
I am afraid, was to support and screen its subordinate in Jamaica. 
The course it has now taken is forced upon it by the pressure of 
public opinion: but the result is all the more encouraging as re- 
gards the character of our people. 

You see that Forster, the member for Bradford, a great ally of 

is said to be victorious in argument. Froude, I believe has earned £1,800 by 
his books. Hallam, if you care for such statistics, told Sir Francis Palgrave the 
other day, that his total earnings by his books had amounted, in all his life, to 
about £20,000. Sir Fr. Palgrave said he himself had never received anything; 
but that refers probably to his Histories only." lb., September 10, 1858. 

1 Edward John Eyre (1815-1901). The commission reported in his favor as 
to suppressing the riot, but condemned the subsequent " unnecessary rigor." Sir 
J. P. Grant was his successor. 
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Bright and a staunch friend of the North, has become a member of 
the Government. 1 No doubt we shall have a measure for the ex- 
tension of the suffrage; and if it is, as we expect, £20 for the coun- 
ties and £8 for the boroughs, it will probably pass. Lord Derby is 
personally committed to as much as this and therefore he can 
scarcely advise the Tory majority of the Lords to reject it. 

Lord Russell cannot go on long, and then we shall have Glad- 
stone as leader of the Liberal party, with his strange hybrid mix- 
ture^ of political and economical Liberalism with High Church 
opinions. The High Churchmen, by the way, have deeply dis- 
graced themselves, through their organs, in the Jamaica business. 
They know full well that Force not Justice is their friend, and they 
support it accordingly, however sullied with tyranny and murder 
it may be. When will the world be delivered from these super- 
stitions? 

I would give something to be at Washington now. The po- 
litical struggle will be equal in interest to the military. * But it is a 
great pity that your Ministers are not in Congress to explain and 
defend their own policy. It must be very difficult for Congress to 
modify that policy without coming actually to blows with the 
Executive. I cannot help thinking that these events will lead in 
the end to some alterations of the machinery of your Constitution. 

Johnson seems to be a statesman. But I confess my heart does 
not accept him as the successor of Lincoln. Your people however 
I trust are staunch, and will not suffer him or anyone to deprive 
them of the fruits of their victory, as they will be deprived if Slav- 
ery is not extirpated root and branch so that it shall be heard of no 
more for ever. 

Connecticut is so orthodox that I should hardly expect her to be 
moral. How can people who believe in an Arbitrary God above, 
seek, with singleness of heart, to establish justice below? 

Not that I am very strong about immediate political rights. I 
should think it enough in the first instance to secure to the negro 
all the rights of man, giving him the prospect of the suffrage under 
certain conditions. I take it for granted that the South will for 
the future be allowed to have votes in Congress only for the en- 
franchised population. A continuance of the present system would 
be a premium on disfranchisement. 

It is a desperate problem this of getting the ex-slave-owner and 
the ex-slave to live together as brethren, without any controlling 
power to keep peace and justice between them. It taxes to the ut- 
most my faith in the practical sagacity of your people. 

1 Under Secretary for the Colonies. 
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In the West Indies, under the control of our Government, mat- 
ters have gone pretty well on the whole. The present lamentable 
catastrophe in Jamaica is due, so far as we can see, mainly to the 
want of wisdom and integrity on the part of the Governor who was 
appointed by the Home Government on very good grounds, and 
whom they had every reason to trust. But it is evident from what 
has now happened that had the whites and blacks been left to them- 
selves, instead of being controlled by England, the island would 
long ago have been the scene of a dreadful war of races, which would 
have ended probably, in that case, in the destruction of the whites. 

The negroes cannot be said on the evidence before us, to have 
shown great ferocity, rather the reverse. In truth if the element of 
ferocity had not been rather wanting in their character, they would 
never have been made, or would not so long have remained, slaves. 
If they would show their teeth a little now, the temptation to re- 
duce them into a state of serfage would be less. 

How wise and how truly glorious is the reduction of your stand- 
ing army! This old world is now under the feet of standing armies 
and their masters, in spite of the forms of constitutional liberty 
which most of the nations possess. I wish I could say with full 
confidence that England was an exception. But in this Jamaica 
business we have been made to feel that our Executive too has an 
awful power in its hands. 

I wish I could write oftener: but my power of work hardly 
suffices for the work I have to do. 

Remember me most affectionately to all your party. I hope your 

little son has quite recovered from the effects of his illness. Ever 

yours sincerely, ~ 

J J Goldwin Smith. 

Oxford, Jan. 6, 1866. 

My dear Norton, — I have received most kind invitations 
simultaneously from Mr. Lowell to deliver a course of lectures at 
Boston and from the President of Harvard College to deliver one 
there. These would be great additional inducements, quite inde- 
pendently of the liberal remuneration which is offered to visit 
America next summer if it were in my power to do so. But to the 
impediment arising from my own debility which, might after the 
exhaustion of a voyage, incapacitate me for literary exertion, and 
from an engagement to our University Press, which but for my 
feebleness of health ought to have been fulfilled before and which 
I shall feel bound when the work of my Professorship is off my 
hands, to fulfil, there is now added one of a still more decisive kind 
arising from the health of my Father. I received the other day an 
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alarming summons to his house: and though the dangerous symp- 
toms have now passed off, he is still nervous (and at his age not un- 
naturally) about his state of health, more especially as the disease 
to which he believes himself to be liable is such as might lead to a 
sudden termination. My Mother-in-law, though she has in some 
degree recovered her general health, remains completely crippled 
by the effects of her malady, and my Father is thus deprived in 
great measure of his only companion and helpmate. Under these 
circumstances I am sure it would be a great affliction to him to learn 
that I was going to the other side of the Atlantic. 

The plan which I have chalked out for the remainder of my life 
(supposing I can recover my strength and power of literary work) 
is this. After resigning my Professorship in July I shall stay here 
till I have completed the short history of England during the Middle 
Ages which I have undertaken to write for our Press, and for which 
I have collected my materials here. Then I propose to take up my 
abode with my Father, to whom that arrangement will be welcome, 
at his house at Mortimer in Berkshire, about midway between Ox- 
ford and London, carrying with me materials for a short history of 
the English Revolution in the time of Charles I, a period to which 
I have paid a good deal of attention. If I survive my Father and 
am still able to work, I propose to come over to America, to reside 
there for some time, and close my literary life by writing some por- 
tion of American history, for which the study of our Revolution will 
be a useful preparation. The critical state in which my Father the 
other day believed himself to be led him to make some explanations 
as to his pecuniary circumstances from which it appears that I am 
likely to be somewhat better off at his death than I supposed, though 
a large part of his income is the property of my Mother-in-law and 
goes, under an entail, to her relations. This plan, like all framed by 
mortals for the future, may be overturned by a thousand accidents; 
but still it is agreeable to have a plan. I know you are too affec- 
tionate a friend to find fault with me for troubling you with these 
personal details. 

Of public affairs the most important here continues to be the 
Jamaica question, which is evidently tending towards a fierce party 
struggle when Parliament meets. It will be a decisive test of our 
morality. I trust we shall bear it, but the struggle will be most 
severe. Fortunately the acts of the Governor and his satellites are 
so flagrantly illegal that almost all the lawyers are on our side. 
No feature of the case is more terrible — I might say appalling — 
than the sympathy which our military men in this country al- 
most unanimously display with the violence and atrocity of their 
brethren in Jamaica. Heaven grant that we may never fall under 
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their yoke. But it is a danger to which we ought not to be 
blind. 

We have done very wrong, though you have given us every 
facility for doing what was right, in the case of the Alabama. I 
am not sure however that the protracted unsettlement of the ques- 
tion will not in one respect be beneficial. The gentlemen at Liver- 
pool will be too much afraid of reprisals to wish for any, least of 
all fpr an American war. And thus there will be less chance than 
ever of our being drawn into any sinister combination with French 
ambition. 

My most affectionate remembrances to all the inmates of your 
house, and many a happy New Year to them all. Ever yours 
sincerely, 

Goldwin Smith. 

Oxford, March 27, 1866. 

My dear Norton, — Your last letter was more than welcome: 
for after the President's speech on Washington's birthday your 
friends in this country felt much as they did after Chancellorsville. 
That he is a low man, as you say, is certain. But I am afraid he is 
also a bad man. Nothing could be a stronger proof of a bad heart 
than the way in which he turned round upon his friends and his 
cause. It seems to me that it was too clearly a case, not of violent 
language used in momentary irritation, but of a traitor thrown off 
his guard by anger and prematurely taking off the mask. It is 
well at all events that he has taken the mask off. 

Your letter was so interesting, and the anxiety of all the friends 
of America here for authentic information at this crisis is so great 
that I have ventured to send a long extract, of course without your 
name, and with the omission of what you had said about Seward 
and Sumner, to the Daily News. 

If the President's speech had been a mere outburst of coarse 
resentment, it would have been excused by the conduct of Sumner 
and his section. What a pity that a strong and wise man has not 
turned up to lead the Republicans! Perhaps this crisis may bring 
one out. 

I have sent you through Triibner (carriage paid as far as I could 
secure it) one hundred copies of an Address on the Civil War which 
I delivered at Manchester in January, at the last meeting of the 
Emancipation Society, as printed by desire of the Society. I 
thought you might possibly like to have a few copies to give away 
— but pray understand that I by no means wish to impose on you 
the burden of distribution. I have sent a parcel to Mr. Loring also 
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with a request that if he thinks proper he will send a few over to the 
Union Club. 

Your Custom-house is a terrible gauntlet for English books to 
run. I think our publishers will cease to export them altogether. 
This is not like Florence, or even Venice. 

Talking of Addresses, Bancroft's effusion * produced in this 
country the effect you may imagine. Surely it was a gross breach 
not only of good sense but pf social rules. Our Ambassador was 
there not only as a matter of official form but to represent a strong 
and genuine though tardy feeling of the English nation — a feel- 
ing which you may hear expressed in a way which precludes any 
suspicion of insincerity in any English company, high or low (except 
perhaps the select circle of Mr. Spence 2 ) into which you are thrown. 
And again I have no patience with a historian who represents us as 
a filibustering nation because we were a conquering power in the 
days of Chatham, when aggression was the rule of the world. The 
Colonists in those days went with Chatham just as heartily as the 
people in the Mother Country. Our last significant act was the 
abandonment of the Ionian Islands, a step which we took not only 
without pressure, but against the wishes of the Powers who had put 
the Islands in our hands. 

The mischief which these escapades do is very great. Not only 
every high-bred man but every mechanic in the nation contrasts 
them with the supposed dignity of aristocratic statesmen and 
draws conclusions unfavorable to republican institutions. The 
mechanics, I say, do this quite as much as the higher classes. And 
they feel, as much as the higher classes, attacks upon England. 
The consequence is that they learn to regard America as a hostile 
country, and that the English labour, which would be so valuable 
to you, and for which Irish labour is a very poor substitute, goes not 
to America, its natural destination, but to Queensland. 

Bancroft and his coadjutors in the propagation of Anglophobia 
are producing a tacit alliance among the European powers, especially 
England and France, the weight of which is thrown into the Slave- 
owner's scale and enables him to show a bold front and make high 
demands in view of possible quarrels with foreign powers. The 
President has more than once allowed this influence to appear in 
his language on the subject of reconciliation. 3 

Your people do well in showing no sympathy for Fenianism. 
Not a single person capable of taking an intelligent view of the in- 
terest of Ireland has joined, or shown the slightest sympathy with, 

1 Memorial Address on Lincoln. * James Spence. 

8 The comment gains force when it is recalled that Bancroft wrote the first 
message sent to Congress by President Johnson. See 2 Proceedings, xix. 395. 
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the movement. If it came to a head, we should have not an attempt 
to get up a republican government in Ireland, or even any thing 
that could be dignified with the name of a civil war, but a scene, on 
a large scale, such as you had at New York, with tossing of children 
on pike-points and the other accompaniments of Celtic insurrection. 
The suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act is an evil necessity to 
which, no doubt, we should not have come, but for ages of misgov- 
ernment; but it has been attended by no needless cruelty, and the 
trials of conspirators have been perfectly fair. Their terms of im- 
prisonment will probably be shortened when the danger is over. In 
the last thirty years at least the intentions of the English government 
and people towards Ireland have been good. The two great injuries 
which they persist in inflicting on her are those which they persist 
in inflicting on themselves — a barbarous land-law and an Estab- 
lished Church. We shall in the end get rid of these things. We 
shall get rid of the Established Church in Ireland at no distant 
time — if the Fenians will let us. Nor do I apprehend that even 
Fenianism will materially interfere with the progress of a Liberal 
policy: for the temper of our people on the occasion has been de- 
cidedly good. The moderation of the government has been popu- 
lar, as well as its firmness. 

In measuring the efforts of the Liberal party, however, in Irish 
questions, you must recollect that we have to act with [blank] 1 who, 
the moment they have got what they want for themselves, will 
turn round and join the Tories and the Priest Party among the 
English Clergy. The other day the leader of the Irish in the House 
of Commons, D. O'Donoghue, 2 voted with the Tories and High 
Churchmen against the Bill for the Abolition of Academical Tests. 
Our Tests, of course, to him are false; but he voted for any tyranny 
over Conscience. 

We carried that little Bill, by the way, by a large majority; and 
though we have the Lords before us, we begin to hope for success. 
I may yet see Oxford restored to the nation. 

We are going to have a very sharp struggle on the Reform Bill, 
against which the old Whigs and Palmerstonians have, under cover 
of a Jesuitical amendment, combined with the Tories. It is impos- 
sible to say at present, what the result will be. Probably a majority 
for the Bill, but too small to save it. 

Many thanks for the Revenue document. You have nothing to 
fear in finance now except a conflict of interests, aggravated by 
Protection. 

1 Irish themselves? 

2 Daniel O'Donoghue, of Summerhill, county Kerry, commonly called "The 
O'Donoghue of The Glens." 
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I have arrears of thanks to pay you also for an article which you 
some time ago pointed out to me in the N. A . Review. 

My History crawls, my powers of work being at zero. But I am 
giving up every thing else, literary, Academical, political, that I 
may get on with it. It will be written, sooth to say, more for Ameri- 
cans than for Englishmen. Americans will more easily forgive than 
Englishmen the omission of a good deal of orthodox matter (barren 
Norman wars, etc.,) if I can succeed in giving them in a tolerably 
clear and connected way the essential facts of English history. 

Last Saturday, all London turned out in the grey of the morning, 
and covered the banks of the Thames for five miles with swarms of 
people to see the Oxford and Cambridge Boat race. These boys of 
ours with their passion for physical health, symmetry and vigour, 
the half-ascetic lives they undergo to attain them, their unreflect- 
ing Conservatism and their Balaclava charges, are probably the 
nearest thing the world can now show to Ancient Sparta. I am afraid 
that in their case too there is a Helotage! They are out of date, out 
of keeping with modern, even with Christian society. But I suppose 
there must be something poetic about them, or the nation would not 
be so bewitched with them as it is. The poetry, however, whatever 
it may be, departs with their activity and the beauty of their forms, 
and leaves something very unromantic behind. Their athletic 
wreath is hung in the Hall of Aristocracy and their Pindaric glory 
is a grain, politically, in the Conservative scale. 

The Nation spoke so kindly of me in the last number I received 
that I may almost seem bribed to pay it a compliment. But I 
have been reading it with sincere admiration as well as interest. 
It is in its department, the first fruits of the regeneration which a 
great moral struggle was sure to produce. 

Don't preach up Matthew Arnold too much. He is a very clever 
and a very neat writer, though a ludicrously palpable imitation of 
the French. But he has no heart or eye for truth or genuine worth 
of any kind. Grandiosity is the staple of his philosophy: and he 
forgets that the grandiosity of French despotism measures the moral 
weakness of the people. He was private secretary to Lord Lans- 
downe, a grandee much famed for Medicean sumptuosities, and 
also for septuagenarian debaucheries of the most indescribable kind. 

The first spring day is shining through the windows of my study. 
I wish it would bring me a little more power of work. 

My best love to all the inmates of Shady Hill. Ever yours affec- 
tionately, Goldwin Smith. 

The Address, I am sorry to say, is a disgrace to Manchester 
typography. 
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You see we are in a fair way to set ourselves right about Jamaica. 
The revelation of ex-slave-owner propensities has come very op- 
portunely. 

Henry Charles Lea to Charles Eliot Norton. 

Phii/a July 13th 1866. 

Dear Sir, — A day or two after my last letter, my anxiety re- 
specting your Ms. was relieved by receiving it from Mr. Curtis, 
and I return it herewith. I have read it with much regret, and such 
has been the feeling of those to whom I have shown it, in accordance 
with the discretion which you allowed me. 1 

It is very difficult to understand the motives which prompt Mr. 
Seward to this course. We surely cannot do him the injustice to 
suppose that he allows himself to be deceived by sophistry so shal- 
low as that in which he indulged to you. He is not a man to act 
without an object, and I confess myself unable to find the key to 
the enigma. Johnson I can understand. There is that in the train- 
ing of a poor Southern white which may, in a nature such as his, 
be ineradicable; and we can readily imagine a character so essen- 
tially vulgar to be dazzled by the future which the flatterers around 
him can so easily picture forth. But Seward seems to be ruining his 
future for the mere pleasure of contradicting his past — a more self- 
stultifying suicide it is difficult to conceive of. 

I was greatly pleased with Goldwin Smith's address, which I read 
with much interest. Distance, however, lends enchantment to the 
view, and however grateful be the splendid eulogy which he pro- 
nounces upon us, we, who were inside, and who saw how many sel- 
fish and baser motives were mingled with the patriotic self-sacrifice 
that illustrated the struggle, cannot but feel that much of the praise 
which he so eloquently pours forth is undeserved. 

Can you favor me with Prof. Smith's address (I mean his resi- 
dence, not his discourse)? I should like to send him a copy of my 
little book, which, amid many interruptions, is at length drawing 
to a conclusion, and which in a few days I hope to see in the hands 
of the binder. 

I am greatly in hopes that the "National Union" convention 
to be held here next month will prove a petard to hoist its engineers 
— as was the case with its Chicago prototype. So impudent and 
barefaced an attempt to organize the South for renewed hostility 
and to array it against the nation cannot but prove shocking to the 
sense of the North, and the sort of reconstructed unrepentant rebels 

1 This refers to an account of a conversation of Seward with Norton and 
Godkin, April 12, 1866. It was printed in Ogden, Life of Edwin L. Godkin t 1. 260. 
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whom they will send here as delegates will be likely to open the 
eyes of their honest, unsuspecting friends. 1 Very Truly Yours etc. 

Henry C. Lea. 

A day or two since I received a cheque from Messrs. Ticknor & 
Fields for $8, for notice of Brinton Coxe's GtUerbock. 

H. C. L. 

Oxford, Sept. 7, 1866. 

My dear Norton, — It is an age, almost a cycle, since I wrote 
to you — quite a cycle of Europe if not of Kathay. What a change! 
— an independent Italy, a united Germany, or a fair prospect of 
one, and all in a moment! The German revolution took us very 
much by surprise. Its nature was hidden by the sinister figures of 
the King and Bismarck, their arbitrary domestic policy, their 
rapacity in the Schleswig-Holstein affair. In the small despotic 
states the expression of opinion was forbidden by the petty despots. 
Just before the revolution, I was sitting by Stuart Mill at dinner 
and we were agreeing that our sympathies were divided between our 
desire to see Italy perfectly free and our dislike of Bismarckian 
self-aggrandisement. Even in Berlin, up to the last moment, they 
were holding great meetings to protest against war. Would that 
the end could have been gained by any other means than war, 
which always brings evil with it and leaves evil behind it! But cer- 
tainly the immediate results of bloodshed have seldom been so 
good. Vistas of a reign of peace and a reduction of the standing 
armies which devour and degrade us begin to open. If the Zouaves 
will only be content! 

I do not believe, from what I know, that Bismarck is a man of 
first rate ability. He has done and said a great many foolish things. 
On this occasion he greatly compromised his own cause by his in- 
solence and violence. But he saw that Germany was longing for 
unity, and he had the courage to take the rope between his teeth 
and jump in. 

The South of Germany will in the end, and probably before 
long, gravitate to the North. The South Germans are Catholics, 
but Catholics by compulsion and accident, which in fact may be 
said of Teutonic Catholics everywhere. Catholicism was forced 
on them by the House of Austria. The Bavarian priesthood have 
always been Utraquists 2 and opposed to clerical celibacy. 

1 On the National Union Club and its convention, held August 14, see 
American Annual Cyclopaedia, 1866, 754. 

2 The chief tenet of the Utraquists or Calixtines was that communicants 
should partake in both kinds (that is, of the cup as well as of the bread) in the 
Lord's supper. Century Dictionary. 
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It was not the needle gun, nor even the strategy of Moltke, but 
the Prussian nation that beat the Austrian standing army. It is 
consolatory to see that the moral forces are the strongest even in 
war. The Austrians were as slow and as blundering as ever. They 
committed over again the blunders of their old campaigns against 
Napoleon. They ought to have thrown the whole of their force 
upon the Prussians, standing on the defensive in the Quadrilateral, 
and Benedek ought to have thrown his whole force on one of the 
two Prussian armies as they issued separately from the Bohemian 
passes. 

And now will Austria live or die? Her old bond of union, the 
necessity of mutual protection against the Turks, which was in 
force till the middle and even beyond the middle of the last century, 
is of course utterly gone. Can she find another in its place to bind 
together the ten languages which her bank-notes bear upon then- 
face? Her German Provinces, which must now necessarily cease to 
lord it, as they have hitherto done, over the rest, will begin to yearn 
for confederation with their German brethren. She does not de- 
serve to live, for she has long been a mere organization of imperial 
and oligarchical selfishness. Her provinces have been merely the 
recruiting grounds of a great standing army, which trod civilization 
and justice under its hoofs. She has done much to retard progress, 
absolutely nothing to advance it. 

In England the Reform Agitation is going on with some increase 
of force. But the sentiment evoked seems to me to be rather 
class antipathy than desire of free institutions. In 1832 the rich 
were divided. Many of the country gentlemen were on the side of 
Reform. Now the rich are almost all united in opposition to Re- 
form, and in a wealth-ridden country to overcome this opposition 
is very hard. However next Session of Parliament you will see the 
Liberal party alive. It seems as though Gladstone had cast in his 
lot with us, but he has very entangling connections with the aris- 
tocracy — his wife still more so. 

I dare say you see that our papers are full of the question of 
"Ritualism." This strange ecclesiastical back-stream, which is 
closely connected with the political reaction, had its exact analogue 
in the age of Charles I. The two periods present many points of 
resemblance. I hope we, like our Ancestors, shall defeat the reac- 
tion, though without a civil war. 

I need hardly say that I continue to read your politics with in- 
tense interest — with much more interest indeed than these Euro- 
pean politics with the crash of which our ears are full. But I find 
it quite impossible to form a judgment from the newspapers of 
the course things are really taking. I look on in confidence how- 
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ever, knowing that the ultimate direction will rest not with the 
politicians of Washington but with the people. Of course this is 
the honeymoon of the President's party. If they get into power, 
or even near it, their differences will begin to appear. The South- 
erners instead of keeping conveniently in the background will then 
begin to ride the party hard, and surely they must ruin it in the 
estimation of the nation. 

It is disappointing after national throes which one would have 
thought were enough to give birth to great men, to see such very 
indifferent substitutes for great men still at the head of parties. 
By this time a man ought to have appeared whose very presence 
would consume Dean Richmond and Thurlow Weed. 

I know you must feel pretty much as I do with regard to the con- 
duct of Congress and of the politicians on both sides in the matter 
of Fenianism. But I am afraid there is real danger in prospect. 
It is impossible that our Government can tolerate murderous in- 
vasions of its territory by the citizens of the United States encouraged 
and abetted by the American legislature and by the leaders of 
American parties. It is provoking to think that the President, arch 
traitor as he is to the best cause on Earth, has distinguished himself 
by behaving in this matter like a man of honour. 

The more we hear of Jamaica, the more difficult it seems to 
believe that the ex-slave-owner and the ex-slave will ever form a 
community together. After all, will not extensive negro emigra- 
tion prove the way of escape? At all events partial emigration would 
be beneficial because it would raise the price of negro labour and 
redeem the race from complete dependence on their Southern em- 
ployers. I wonder whether any of them will ever find a by-way to 
Equality by the road of art or music? Have they any special gifts 
as a race which could be cultivated without exciting the jealousy 
of their white competitors? "The South Since the War" is most 
interesting. 1 Many thanks for your kindness in sending it. 

I hope you are all well. When shall I see you again? I have 
not been able to go out of reach of my Father's house this summer. 
The physicians for a long time could make nothing of his malady. 
At last they have pronounced though not very decidedly that it 
is brain. It manifests itself in the most painful manner, and re- 
quires the constant attention and vigilance of his family. Just now 
he is rather better. 

My history goes on steadily, that is I work at it every day, but 
slowly, my powers of work, which were never very great being cer- 
tainly less than they used to be. It is a hard task, writing a history 

1 By Sidney Andrews, correspondent of the Boston Advertiser. 
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of this kind, because it requires great care in the composition, for 
the purpose of economy of space as well as for other purposes, be- 
sides the labour of eliciting the facts. 

With my very kindest regards to all your family, Ever yours 
sincerely, 

Goldwin Smith. 

Mortimer, Reading, Oct. 8, 1867. 

My dear Norton, — You will have returned from France by 
this time, I trust with an assurance of pleasant winter quarters. 

I wish I could look forward with certainty to being at Keston 
again before the 27th. You may be sure I will if I can. But I am 
'sore let and hindered' in these last days from doing the things I 
should like best by the calls of the "Stump." 

"Stump" we have already and "Caucus" 1 we must have soon 
or the Liberal party with its various sections will become an anarchy. 
We are afflicted with double candidatures to a terrible extent. 
The other party having, as the party of resistance, scarcely any 
sectional divisions and possessing the compactness of an oligarchy 
suffers scarcely at all from this source of weakness. 

A "Whip" however would say that the elections are going well 
for the Liberals. In fact our chief "Whip" whenever I go to con- 
fer with him is pretty radiant. But to me it is sad to see how over- 
whelming the influence of wealth still is, and now the extension of 
the suffrage is nullified by the restriction of the voter's choice to 
candidates who can pay heavy election expenses. 

The people are so much accustomed to have their expenses paid 
by the candidates, that they will not contribute a penny themselves. 
They think themselves extraordinarily virtuous if they do not hold 
out their hands for bribes. I assure you that, in addition to my 
work on the stump, this campaign will have cost me a sum of money 
which I could not very well afford; and a part of this will have been 
spent in very wealthy places. 

On the whole I shall not be very sorry to leave English politics 
behind me. A Tory M. P. said the other day to a Liberal M. P. 
who is a friend of mine, "I prefer our scoundrel to your madman." 
No doubt Gladstone is impulsive, but on the present occasion his 
impulse, which we were rather disposed to check when he first mani- 
fested it, has proved to be that of a good tactician. He has given 
his party an excellent question to go to the country on, and there 
can scarcely be a doubt that in December he will turn the tables on 

1 See New Historical Dictionary, sub verbo "caucus," for an interesting note 
on the introduction of this word into England. 
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his enemies. The best part of his leadership however is the high 
tone which it gives to the democracy of the newly enfranchised work- 
ing-men. It is impossible to estimate this advantage too highly. 

Bright I fear is doing himself some harm by snubbing the work- 
ing-men's candidates. His hold on the masses already is less strong 
than you might suppose. I believe its precarious character partly 
arises from his being one of the employer class. 

If you wish particularly to see our mass meetings it would al- 
most be worth your while to run down to the North, where Glad- 
stone will be addressing his constituents on the 12th and some of 
the following days. The excitement I have no doubt will be immense. 

I read the Daily News on Ezra *■ and thought your estimate of it 
just. The other day one of our squires came up to me and said that, 
hearing I was going to be connected with a model farm, he should 
be glad to give me a hint about the management of my liquid manure. 
Ezra will subside a little on that point and learn that he is called to 
diviner things. 

White 2 has sent me some photographs, but they are only photo- 
graphs of the scenery, not of Ezra or the College, nor even of the 
town, though one photograph gives just the skirt of it. There seem 
to be a great number of fine waterfalls, which I abhor. 

With the perversity of the British nature I look forward every 
day with serener satisfaction to my residence and work in Tomp- 
kins County. I believe to make me change my mind by all the 
arguments that wisdom could urge now would be as difficult as to 
reason the ring off a bride's finger. Only my soul is heavy within 
me when I think of the Yankee bread. What creatures, to be filling 
the world with their seminal pistil ideas and not to be able to make 
decent bread! 

I know, from your own lips, that you neglect the theological 
education of your children. The theological education of the chil- 
dren of this family is not neglected. The other day there was a 
rice pudding for dinner with some unusual kind of spice in it. One 
of the party remarked that it seemed nobody could tell what was in 
the rice pudding. "Yes," replied a little girl four years old, "Jesus 
Christ can tell." "Hush! you must not talk in that way." "Yes, 
but Jesus Christ can tell; for all things were made by him, and with- 
out him was not any thing made that was made : so he must have made 
the rice pudding; so he must be able to tell what is in it." 

The same young lady having been duly taught the doctrine of 
the Trinity, but not understanding it quite so clearly as her seniors, 
lapsed into Arianism, in which, having a temper, she was rather 

1 Cornell, founder of Cornell University. a Andrew D. White. 
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inflexible. "The Holy Ghost is not God; he is not God; he is 
NOT God: you told me he was Influence" 

Is there such a thing as a quiet hotel at New York? With best 
love to all the Rectory, Ever yours sincerely, 

Goldwin Smith. 

I rejoice to hear that Eliot is better. Let him beware of lolly- 
pops. They are the bane of his race. 

Mortimer, Reading, July 26, 1867. 

My dear Norton, — It is indeed a long time since I wrote to 
you; but I often think of you, my heart often turns to Shady Hill 
and its inmates, and I long to be a guest again under that kind roof. 
And so, some of these days, I steadfastly hope to be. But at pres- 
ent, far from being able to cross the Atlantic, I scarcely venture to 
pass a night away from this place. My Father remains and is likely 
long to remain in pretty much the same state. There is little dif- 
ference of opinion among the eminent physicians who have seen 
him as to the fact that the malady has its seat in the brain; more 
they cannot tell, and after trying various drugs, they have virtually 
abandoned the hope of a cure. As I think I told you, the malady is 
intermittent and attended during the fits with derangement of 
mind. So that, my step-mother being crippled by rheumatic gout, 
and there being no other member of the family who can take my 
place, my constant presence here is indispensable. 

This [is] a very rural spot, eight miles from the nearest town — 
further than I am now able to ride — a proof of my diminished 
strength, for a few years ago I could ride after foxhounds all day 
without fatigue. It is a pleasant country and this house itself is 
pleasant, but the only society is that of a few squires, with whom I 
take care to keep on good terms, but with whom I have of course little 
in common, and who probably regard me in their hearts as a very 
subtle and noxious kind of poacher. The nature of my Father's 
malady prevents our having any visitors in the house; and my 
Father and his wife pass half their time in their own room; so that 
my life is very solitary. I have however got my books, and my pen 
ought to be active. But somehow I have never found solitude 
favourable to industry. I want the prospective reward of a social 
evening to carry me through a laborious morning. And moreover, 
though I have nothing particular the matter with me, so far as I 
know, my physical energy does not return. It does not return in 
spite of early hours, regular rides, and a very animal existence. 
My article for the North American is, I am sorry to say, not the only 
thing in arrear. The only thing I have done in the literary way 
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for some months past is the publication of some lectures which I 
delivered in the winter for the fund of the Jamaica Committee, and 
of which I have sent you a copy. 

One lively though mute companion I have in a very handsome 
dog which I found chained up and passing his life very miserably 
under the dire suspicion of a tendency to poaching. I have ven- 
tured to set him free, and he now accompanies me in my rides, 
leads a new life, and overwhelms me with his gratitude. 

I read the Boston Advertiser and the Nation which some kind 
hand (is it yours?) sends me regularly; but I am glad to have your 
more private and authentic account of what is going on in my second 
country. The only thing which seems to me to portend peril is 
the management of the finances. There is evidently great extrava- 
gance and a most insane delusion on the fatal subject of paper 
currency. As to Protection, I think it cannot be very long-lived. 
So practical a people must soon apprehend the fact that they would 
raise their revenue from import duties fifty per cent at least, and 
at the same time afford great relief to the consumer by substituting 
a revenue for a protective tariff. 

Your industrial disputes and difficulties are being worked by the 
enemies of the artisan class here. But it is evident to me that from 
the comparative faintness of the distinction between classes among 
you, these struggles are not really so bitter or so dangerous as they 
are with us. The fact is that a new era is opening in the Industrial 
history of the whole world — stormily as new eras always do. As 
hired labour isolated and exposed to unlimited competition, suc- 
ceeded to the serfdom of the Middle Ages, so this in its turn is going 
to give place to cooperation. The great laws of Political Economy 
are not going to be subverted, but the science is going to receive an 
extension and to produce a rational organization of labour in place 
of the irrational organization and the Protection which it has over- 
thrown. 

I do however seriously fear a crash in your currency, the derange- 
ment of which has, in part, a good deal to do with the present fre- 
quency of strikes. 

The Tories have carried their Reform Bill. I suppose you see 
their game. Bright wished to enfranchise all the educated part of 
the working classes at once, and after a time, when popular education 
had been extended, to enfranchise the rest. But this would not 
have suited Toryism. So the Tories have gone at once to house- 
hold suffrage and their hope is that they may overwhelm the more 
enlightened artisans by the help of a rabble which they reckon on 
leading by intimidation and corruption. Thus we are threatened 
(I am afraid it would be rash to say that we are not seriously threat- 
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ened) with the rule of a combined oligarchy and rabble analogous 
to your Democratic party. The disclosure of rottenness in our 
House of Commons has been truly terrible, and most ominous 
for the future of the Country. Bright, thank Heaven, has be- 
haved most nobly, and we have more reason to be proud of him 
than ever. 

I am going to give letters of introduction to you to Macmillan, 
one of our great publishers and a very nice fellow, and to Lord and 
Lady Amberley, whom I am sure you will like. Lord Amberley, 
as you know is the son and heir of Lord Russell. His wife is the 
daughter of Lord Stanley of Alderley, and a very pleasant and lively 
little woman. With best love to all your party, Ever yours 
sincerely, Goldwin Smith. 

Brooklyn, Monday, Nov. 9, 1868. 

My dear Norton, — I am afraid this will find you still detained 
by your illness at Keston, though I trust, long ere this, Mrs. Norton's 
cause for anxiety will be past. Her letter was the last thing put into 
my hands in England, and I felt most grateful to her for it. 

I had a bad passage, with head winds almost the whole way, and 
suffered accordingly like a land-lubber as I am. But being on the 
saloon deck, I had my port open a great part of the time, and did 
not suffer from suffocation as well as sickness, as I do in the bowels 
of a Cunarder. And then there was no Judkins to kick me with his 
sea-boots. Seriously, I am afraid it is an unpatriotic sentiment, but 
the people I like least to be amongst, when I am down, are the 
upper class of my own countrymen. I was the only Englishman on 
board; but there were some pleasant Americans whose society was 
cheering in the intervals of sea-sickness. 

The German boats are German: they are not so clean as the 
Cunarders, and there is evidently nothing like such strict discipline, 
and therefore I suppose not the same safety; but in point of general 
comfort, I think they deserve your attention. The position of the 
cabins on the saloon deck, where you can have the port open, is an 
immense advantage. 

The last time I landed in America, the first news which greeted 
me was the fall of Atlanta: this time it was the election of Grant. 
I hear he bears his victory with his usual modesty and refuses all 
ovations. I hope and believe that he will rule this country well. 
It seems to me that the Democratic party can hardly hold to- 
gether any longer on the Slavery and Secession platform. If 
it will reorganize itself on a Free Trade and Financial Reform 
Platform it may yet do some good in the world. But it is hard 
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to believe that any good can come out of the Democracy of New 
York. 

I go on this evening by the Erie Railway to Ithaca, and as about 
one train in every three on the average arrives at its destination 
safely on that line, and seven out of the last ten have smashed, 
there is a fair chance of my being at Cornell College to-morrow 
morning. White is overworked and unwell and I believe might be 
glad of any little assistance I can give him. Matters are still in an 
unfinished state, and I dare say as Mrs. Norton says we shall be 
rather barbarous as regards creature comforts; but depend upon it 
I shall manage to live, and all I hear increases my interest in Cornell 
and his enterprise. He is at present in some difficulties, as I think, 
I gather, from taking boys who have vague aspirations after knowl- 
edge, but who, never having gone through the middle grade of 
education, and hardly the primary grade, are of course unfit for the 
higher. This a little experience will probably teach him; and then 
will come the time, if my old world training is good for anything, 
for rendering him such service as is in my power. I trust White 
is not going to break down. 

I accepted the invitation of the gentleman * with whom I am 
staying, and who is a writer in the Tribune and like his chief a good 
friend of Cornell, in preference to other offers of hospitality which 
presented themselves at my landing with more than American kind- 
ness, partly because I wished for two days' thorough rest, partly 
because if I had been in New York itself, I could hardly have avoided 
a reception at the Union League; and, though my heart is still in 
the same place, I feel that absolute political neutrality is essential 
to my position here. But in the winter I hope to get back here for 
a week, and to see Godkin and George Curtis, to both of whom I 
am drawn as strongly as you could desire. 

The current of political strife must now be beginning to boil and 
eddy round you in England as it draws nearer to the elections. I 
am not sorry to be out of it, and to be connected again, though 
slightly, with the work which will go on when all these parties are 
numbered with the past. 

When I am strong enough to speak for an hour I shall probably 
give a sort of inaugural lecture at Ithaca; but I am in no hurry to 
begin my course. Agassiz is lecturing at present. 

My best love to all your party. Ever yours most affectionately, 

Goldwin Smith. 

1 The description fits Thomas N. Rooker, who aided Greeley in getting out 
the first issue of the New York Tribune and held some position on the paper 
until his death. 
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Ithaca, March 10, 1869. 

My dear Norton, — Your report of Fishmonger's Hall and of 
the Government generally coincides only too exactly with my own 
misgivings. Bright however will subside. He is pleased, if I mis- 
take not, with his position and touched by Royalty, which touched 
even Cromwell: he will learn to be discreet and a Minister. At the 
same time he will probably lose his influence — which for some 
reason, perhaps because he was an employer never was very great 
— over the working men. 

The working men will then be without a leader. Mill has their 
respect, but he has never quite found his way to their hearts; and 
for reasons to me inscrutable he has planted himself in dogged op- 
position to the Ballot, which to the working men and all their class 
is a matter of political life or death. 

As to Gladstone, I have seen too much of him not to be aware 
that he is no Hercules. But he is pure, he has a strong sense of 
justice (let us never forget what his worldly-wise friends thought of 
his Italian escapade), he is a really vigorous economical reformer, he 
is serious and makes other people serious: government is not with 
him a game at chess or a harlequinade. His was the best figure on 
the whole to which you could turn the eyes of the newly enfran- 
chised working-men. 

Lowe will very likely give trouble. His appointment, 1 after his 
treachery — for it was not only secession but treachery — was an 
ignominious necessity, if it was a necessity at all. I would have 
turned him out neck and crop without compunction or fear. His 
intellect is high of its type, but the type is not high. He is thoroughly 
selfish and unscrupulously ambitious. Treachery and cabal have 
marked his whole career; and what you saw in his face at Fish- 
monger's Hall was probably the dawn of some conspiracy against 
his chief. 

Of course a Ministry swarming with aristocrats cannot go far. 
Aristocracy is a personal as well as a political weakness of our chief. 
But with such a Parliament as money sent him, what could he have 
done? 

Hankering after clerical support is another of his weaknesses. 
It comes out, among other failings, in his pamphlet on the Irish 
Church. Fortunately at this moment the Ritualists, who are his 
particular Delilahs, are rather in Free Church mood. But their 
influence keeps him and always will keep him personally estranged 

1 As Chancellor of the Exchequer in December, 1868. His conduct on the 
Reform Bill of 1866 had raised enemies, but he later confessed that he had him- 
self "been deceived and betrayed." 
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from those by cordial union with whom alone he could do great 
things. 

The clergy in the late elections did their worst. They banded 
themselves everywhere with landlord coercion and corruption, for 
a caste purpose, against the vital interests of the nation. A firm 
ruler would now say to them, 'There are great social dangers and 
problems to be dealt with: you cannot be allowed interminably to 
stop the way. You must choose whether you will have the Irish 
Church disestablished with regard for vested interests or without.' 
My belief is that if this language was held to them by a strong man 
with the nation at his back, in twenty-four hours there would be 
nothing left but work for actuaries and legal draughtsmen. But 
the leader of a plutocratic House of Commons has to begin with an 
assurance that nothing shall in any case be done which can touch 
one fibre of anything that anybody can call property: and this of 
course is a license to the clergy to hold out as long as they can and by 
any means in their power. I should not be surprised by a very weak 
result. 

I am glad I am only a spectator; and with a safe conscience; for, 
as I said before, it is clear that I should have missed my election. 

Grant's Inauguration Speech buries Repudiation; and now I 
hope we shall have honest conversion of the debt and reduced taxes. 
In other respects our Deliverer has, I fear, made a bad start. His 
address is not only ill written but much of it is weak: here and there, 
as in the "strong box" passage, it verges upon something below 
weakness. I began at last to smell an infirmity in his ostentation of 
reticence and secrecy. 

Surely it is not self-reliance, but want of self-reliance, if anything, 
that makes a man who has an important public document to write, 
and knows he can hardly express himself grammatically, shrink 
from submitting his draught to some private friend for literary 
revision. 

The illegal appointment of Stewart x was unlucky: the attempt to 
get a dispensation still more so. Nor can I believe that independ- 
ently of the legal objection, Stewart was well chosen. I have not seen 
much of him; but I am greatly mistaken if he is not a man whose 
success is due to the smallest mercantile qualities, not to anything 
that would make him a great finance minister. 

The other appointments seem to create no enthusiasm. From 
what I saw of Judge Hoar 2 I should say (but it is a mere impres- 
sion) that he was a very good man. Unluckily in the reconstruction 

1 Alexander Turney Stewart (1803-1876). 

2 Ebenezer Rockwood Hoar (1816-1895). 
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entailed by Stewart's withdrawal he seems likely to be eliminated 
in deference to the geographical superstition. 

Major Whittlesey 1 the head of our military department, is a 
personal friend of Grant and himself a neutral in politics. His 
picture of Grant does not raise my hopes. However the American 
buggy gets through sloughs in which the state coach of a European 
Monarchy would stick fast. 

Grant will now, I suppose, be thrown back upon the politicians 
of the party, of whom he aspired to be independent. One danger 
at all events, which I think had just begun to loom — that of his 
playing Jupiter after the fashion of the deceased Andrew — is 
henceforth to be feared no more. If he had any old Democratic 
leanings, the language of the Democratic organs during the last 
week must have knocked them out of him. With the Republican 
party he must live or die. 

The Copper Tariff, as it is the most extreme, so I think it will 
be the last outrage of the Tariff Ring. I understand that it was felt 
to be so suicidal that some of the Democrats withdrew from the 
House to let it pass over the Veto. Protection will now begin to 
go down hill. But will it not carry the Republican party with it? 

I went the other day to Albany, read a paper on University Edu- 
cation to the Social Science Association 2 and spent a few mornings 
in the Legislature. The tone is not high: once or twice a decidedly 
low tone came out: but there was no rowdyism: not much time was 
wasted in talk; and though they would be the better for a little more 
red-tape, a stricter enforcement of the standing orders and less 
facility of adjournment, the business seemed to me on the whole 
well done. It is difficult to get at facts about corruption : but doubt- 
less corruption there is: everybody says there was bribery the other 
day in the election of the Senator. Strange to say however, Morton 
[Morgan?] who lost is a man of great wealth: Fenton who won a 
man of moderate fortune. 3 

Politics here whatever else they may be, are coarse; and passion 
always takes the form of charges of corruption. Therefore I do not 
pay much attention to anything not substantiated by specific facts. 

A little storm (between ourselves) has passed over Cornell. Its 
origin, the imperial tendency of the American Eagle to set his in- 
stitutions running on the most magnificent scale before he is quite 
fixed up. Our money is invested in pine lands, which in a few years 
will be valuable and make us rich. Meantime we are poor. But we 

1 Joseph Hotchkiss Whittlesey (1821-1886), who held this professorship in 
1868-1870. 

2 Annual, American Social Science Association, 1. 

8 Fenton succeeded Edwin D. Morgan in the Senate. 
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have opened all the departments as though we were in possession 
of our wealth. The Professors are necessarily underpaid. They 
remonstrate, and I fear are not yet quite satisfied as to their future 
prospects. Their discontent, and that of their wives, was somewhat 
aggravated by the mismanagement of this boarding-house, in 
which, for want of house accommodation, they are compelled to live. 
And certainly the cuisine is unspeakable. I have been obliged to 
take to boarding partly down town at the hotel. To eat greasy 
leather is difficult; to digest it with a mere British stomach is impos- 
sible. I am not furnished by nature like an American gentleman who 
sat next me the other day at the hotel at Port Jervis and who cut a 
beefsteak on which my knife would scarcely make any impression 
into pieces which he then swallowed, literally, as if they had been so 
many oysters. 

On the other hand Mr. McGraw, 1 a lumber merchant, a very 
plain man, living in a small house and in the simplest way, has just 
given us fifty thousand dollars to build a library. His wife and 
daughter have also given handsome presents. There is no such 
public spirit as that of Cornell and McGraw among the same class 
of men in the old world. Their aspirations are diverted to baronet- 
cies and tinsel. 

White is amiably but unluckily anxious to prevent my seeing the 
less bright side of things. It is therefore very difficult for me to 
advise him or even to talk to him upon these subjects. So far as I 
can, I try to keep him from spending more money in flashy public 
lectures (of which we have far too many already) and other unsub- 
stantial things, and to get him to turn all his resources, limited as 
they are, to the provision of means for hard work. I plead however 
for a little beauty, if it can be had cheap, in the buildings, which are 
in danger of being very hideous. I believe I have also done some- 
thing towards averting, for the present, female students, a crotchet 
of Horace Greeley, who was driving us in that direction apace. All 
this of course entirely between ourselves. 

Curtis and Lowell come to lecture next term. I regard their ar- 
rival socially with unmixed pleasure; academically with mixed 
feelings. They will both be most brilliant I have no doubt: and the 
more brilliant they are, the less inclined our boys will be after 
hearing them to go back to the hard work by which alone any solid 
results can be attained. Their names throw a false halo round us 
which in the end does no good to anybody or anything. I have come 
to think thus by experience of our peculiar defects and weaknesses; 
and I dare say you will understand me though you may not agree 

1 John McGraw (181 5-187 7). 
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with me. The lesson of thorough hard study is the one which these 
people have to learn. 

They will listen to Curtis, Lowell, and Dwight * generalizing on 
their respective subjects, without knowing any of the facts on which 
the generalizations are based, and go away fancying themselves on 
a level with the most advanced thought of the age. 

I am happy to say the standard at entrance is being raised — an 
improvement for which we cannot be too thankful. 

The high opinion which I formed of our staff of resident profes- 
sors remains unshaken. I only trust their position may be made 
what it ought to be and that we may retain not only their services 
but their devotion. Major Whittlesey I fear is not likely to stay. 
His military good sense and powers of management have been of 
the greatest value amidst early difficulties and his departure will be 
a serious loss. 

I am so glad that the English climate has been kind to you. Your 
picture of the primroses and snowdrops made me feel a little home- 
sick. The American winter has done me no harm, but it beginneth 
to be a bore unto me. Snow, snow, snow for three long months, and 
all that time scarcely a glimpse of the sunshine; for round these 
hills there gathers, I suppose from the Lakes, a mass of cloud through 
which the sun seldom breaks. I really do not think we have had a 
week in the aggregate of bright weather since the middle of Novem- 
ber when I arrived here. Now, we are alternate frost and slush: in 
time, I suppose we shall settle into slush, and then pass into summer, 
which ought to be pleasant here. I shall not visit England before 
the autumn; but I shall probably come then and stay till the spring. 
Health and happiness to you all. Ever yours sincerely, 

Goldwin Smith. 

P.S. I cannot say that I deplore the failure of the Alabama 
negotiations. My resentment against the English Aristocracy and 
Plutocracy is as deeply seated as that of any American, and I do 
not think that a money fine levied on the whole English nation, 
much less a war waged against the whole English nation and the 
sufferings of which would fall mainly on the innocent masses, 
would satisfy the ends of justice. The ends of justice will be best 
satisfied by the victory of the English people in the coming struggle 
over the Aristocracy and Plutocracy, to which the American people 
may materially — there is no saying to what extent — contribute. 

I should have explained that my intended visit to England in the 
autumn will be in fulfilment of a promise to my step-mother: it is 

1 Theodore William Dwight, non-resident professor of American Constitu- 
tional Law, 1869-1877. 
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not that I am afraid of another American winter. I really have 
suffered less from cold here than I used to do in England. 

The last news from Washington rather revives my hopes of 
Grant. He seems to be making good appointments. I like also his 
cancelling one of the late Scoundrel's pardons. 

Prof. A. Gurney has tolled to you, of course, as well as to me the 
knell of the North American. Killed, no doubt, by the piratical 
republication of the English reviews. American literature pays 
dear for the gains of the great pirate houses of New York. Nothing 
left one now but the Magazines, where one is padding for scalla- 
wags like Charles Reade. 

G. S. 

Spencer Springs, N. Y., August 30, 1869. 

My dear Norton, — I have long had your last letter and Mrs. 
Norton's on my conscience; but I have been so languid that every 
thing but the day's work has been put off to to-morrow, and all my 
correspondence is in arrear. 

Your illness in the autumn turned out as I expected, a success. 
It would have been a thousand pities if you had missed the winter 
in England. You have now seen our political life thoroughly and 
will be able to guide the judgment of your countrymen, and I hope 
their feelings a little too, when you return to this country. Besides 
this, both you and Mrs. Norton seem to have enjoyed yourselves, 
and you have certainly made as strong an impression as it was pos- 
sible to make on the rather hard though bright mind of London. 

You are now I trust spending an equally pleasant summer at 
Vevey. I have spent many happy months in Switzerland with my 
knapsack. The last time I was at Vevey I had come down from the 
Dent de Jaman drenched by a thunder storm between the Jura and 
the Alps which fully realized the passage in Childe Harold. 

Ithaca, even the hill on which we live, is rather sultry, though 
otherwise delightful in summer, and I have come to this little 
watering place among the hills for fresher air. Our company con- 
sists mainly of middle class people from three or four neighbouring 
towns. In manners and conversation I should say they are decidedly 
above the same class in England. We live together very sociably 
and very simply: no attempt at finery. I pick up a good deal from 
this free intercourse with people whom I might not otherwise see. 

Yesterday I was at a Methodist Camp Meeting. The Methodist 
Church besides its general power and importance is specially inter- 
esting at this moment because it seems about to wrestle with R. 
Catholicism for the ignorant masses and particularly the enfran- 
chised blacks. The camp meeting was in a grove at Spencer, the 
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neighbouring village. About 6000 or 7000 people were there. The 
"Conversions" were not very numerous. That element seems to 
have fallen into a secondary place, the meeting being now primarily 
a reunion of the members of the Church in the district — half fes- 
tive, half religious. Some funny things were said, of course. In a 
sermon on faith the people were told to trust God about things 
unseen as they had trusted the Tribune in voting for General Grant. 
They were promised that if they were good they should be stars in 
Heaven and be observed by astronomers there, etc. There was some 
very wild and almost orgiastic praying going on in some of the 
tents, but nothing very offensive reached my ear in the public serv- 
ices. Perhaps the worst was a very broad exhortation to pretty 
girls to come to the altar and draw their admirers after them. There 
was a hollowness about the conversion part of the business and the 
manner of the ministers urging the people to come up and be saved 
reminded me very much of a showman wheedling the crowd into a 
show at a fair. But nothing could spoil "Rock of Ages" sung by a 
multitude at night in a grove lighted up with fires of pine. Loyola 
has nothing so good as that, and though he is not trammelled with 
the doctrine of sudden conversion he has other things which are 
as bad for him in an educated country. Against him at all events 
we may wish Wesley God speed. 

What an organizing genius Wesley had! I fear Democracy is 
going to mar his work just at this crisis by forcing upon it Lay 
Delegation. 

One of my last experiences is Saratoga, where I passed a day — 
one day was enough. Oh the Shoddy and the Petroleum! When 
vulgar wealth does display itself in this country, it whips creation. 
I was amused among other things with the cockades in the servants' 
hats, evidently borrowed from England, where the ornament 
denotes that the Master is an officer in the army; so that to an Eng- 
lish eye, the hats might as well be decorated with the order of the 
Garter. 

Fourteen English artisans with their families have come to Ithaca 
and are engaged partly on the University buildings, and partly on 
the Palazzo Cornell. They tell me that the wood work in the Uni- 
versity Buildings would not be passed for the commonest labourer's 
cottage in England; and the stone work is if possible worse. One 
of them said something on the subject to the superintendent of the 
works, and the answer was " If you are going to live in this country, 
you must learn .to get along: what they want here is not quality 
but quantity." I found that the wood on which the men were work- 
ing was unseasoned. They told me their labour was wasted on it. 
I mentioned it to Mr. Cornell. "Well," he said, "I guess we do 
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use our timber rather greener than you." " But it will start." " Well, 
I guess it does start some." If your people do not take care they 
will have a real decadence of industrial skill. The Englishmen who 
are themselves approved masters of their trades, tell me that the 
American workmen do not know common things and that they work 
without proper drawings or method; such is certainly the case with 
the boarding house in which we live, which was evidently built 
without a working plan. I am afraid an immense amount of labour 
and of material too, especially timber, is being used up in work 
which will not last many years. This is not pioneering, but exhaus- 
tion. 

It is not at Spencer Springs that one hears political secrets. Grant 
seems to have pretty well settled down into his place in public opinion 
as an honest and patriotic but commonplace man, out of his element 
in politics; the horse and cigar element pretty prominent in him. On 
the other hand the belief still prevails that he is very much under the 
influence of the Attorney General, in which case I think all will go 
well. Hamilton Fish too seems to hold his own. Your Government 
unconsciously appointed a Fenian as Consul at Glasgow; ours 
pointed out the fact, and the nomination was at once withdrawn in 
a very courteous way, in spite of the tirades of the Tribune. 

Sumner is I think now generally discredited. But I can hardly 
hold with you that his speech l was no more than one of Roebuck's. 
He was the Chairman of the Committee of Foreign Relations. The 
Senate removed the seal of secrecy and allowed him to give publicly 
the reasons for the rejection of the Treaty. No other reasons were 
ever given. All the Senators who spoke supported Sumner; and 
Thayer, 2 who was present, has stated, in opposition to Grimes, who 
was not, that there was a general feeling that the speech expressed 
the views of the body. If such a thing as this is not serious, I think 
it ought to be so. And there can be no doubt as to the good effect 
which the serious reception of it in England produced here. The 
sounder sentiment of the people was at once manifested, the tone 
of the newspapers, which at first was insolent and aggressive to the 
last degree, was at once changed, and the language and policy of the 
Government were fixed on the side of moderation. 

I only hope our Government will settle the matter with the 
American people before Congress meets and the politicians get to 
work again. The politicians want to keep the quarrel open for their 
own purposes. I detest the whole tribe, Republican and Democratic 
alike, more every day I spend here. Who can tolerate sanctimoni- 

1 On April 13, 1869, in Executive Session of the Senate, on the Johnson- 
Clarendon treaty. Works, xm. 53. 
* John M. Thayer, of Nebraska. 
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ous lectures on high morality from Mr. Sumner, who pushes the 
nominations of Ashley 1 and Sickles 2 and sits complacently with 
Fenton at his side? 

The business men are I think generally anxious for a quiet settle- 
ment of the question, and their indirect influence on politics appears 
to be rather on the increase. I am afraid however that the influence 
of the Irish is increasing also. 

The Democratic papers began to abuse me as soon as I landed. 
After my speech on the Alabama the whole press poured on me 
vituperation which was to the vituperation of English papers as 
the contents of a cesspool are to those of a gutter. In public matters, 
if I mistake not, this nation is the slave of its Press: no public man 
dares stand against the newspapers. But privately the attacks did 
me no sort of harm: it seemed to me on the contrary that people 
were kinder to me than ever. Even the newspapers have since 
grown rather civil again. Of course I take care to remain perfectly 
neutral in American politics. I never take part in anything that 
has the slightest political tinge and mind what I say even in private 
conversation. 

I have reason to be grateful to Curtis, who said a kind word for 
me in season in Harper's at the time when all the other journals 
were abusing me. 

The country has been in a state of preposterous excitement about 
the International Boat Race. As the result of the Heenan and 
Sayers prize fight saved you, perhaps, from being thoroughly 
inoculated with our prize-ring ruffianism, the result of this race may 
save you from being inoculated with, our mania for athletics, which, 
as Grant Duff truly says, is fast becoming a national calamity. To 
judge by the language that was held, if the Harvards had won, you 
would have been in some danger of having one of them run for Presi- 
dent. The World in a leading article on the race, in leaded type, 
said that it had overshadowed the Alabama wrong. 

We have had some signal illustrations of the state of the Judiciary 
in connexion with the Erie and Susquehanna Railroad war. Judges 
were used on both sides as weapons. One judge is stated to have 
signed an order in the office of one of the parties without hearing 
the other side, and nobody seems to think the statement incredible. 
It is undoubted that the other day in New York a judge (Cardozo 3 

1 James Monroe Ashley (1824-1896), recently appointed Governor of Mon- 
tana. He had been Chairman of the Committee on Territories and was impli- 
cated in some dubious transactions with a land speculator named Case. 

2 Sickles was confirmed as United States Minister to Spain, May 15, 1869. 

8 Albert Cardozo, an Associate Justice of the General Term from December, 
1870. 
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I think it was) requested his colleagues on the bench to make a 
writ of Habeas Corpus in the case of a person whom he had improp- 
erly committed, returnable before himself, and that his colleagues 
acceded to his request. This state of things cannot last; nor can the 
state of police under which Owego, a little town in this neighbour- 
hood has been for some weeks in the hands of desperadoes who 
murder and rob pretty much at their pleasure, and make the streets 
unsafe after dark. 

America has passed out of the phase in which it was observed by 
De Tocqueville, and the same institutions — the same adminis- 
trative institutions, at least — will fit her no longer. The " Imperial- 
ist" is said to have a large circulation. If so, it is one of the signs of 
a growing sense of the necessity of administrative change. 

I hold that the British Provinces must soon become independent; 
but I should be sorry at present to see them merged in the States. 
They form a sort of reserve force which may retrieve some of the 
false steps of Democracy on this continent. In the Judiciary they 
are a hundred years ahead of most of the States. 

Mrs. Norton speaks of a report that I am tired of Cornell and 
about to return to England. I do not know how it can have arisen, 
unless from a silly paragraph in the Pall Mall, which was copied by 
the Times, saying that I should be driven back to England by the 
abuse of the American Press. On the contrary, I have given up my 
plan of passing the winter in England, finding that no family duty 
will call me, and being glad to escape both the voyage and the un- 
settlement. Probably I shall avoid the winter dulness of Ithaca, 
which is rather depressing, by a visit to Canada, where a part of 
my family reside; that is, unless I find a warm climate necessary, 
which I hope I shall not. 

Through a series of accidents, I have not yet had the North 
American in my hands long enough to read your article on English 
Pauperism. I shall get it on my return to Ithaca this evening. I 
am so glad that the N. A. is to live. 

With best love to all your party, ever yours sincerely, 

GoLDwrjsr Smith. 

Ithaca, July 17, 1870. 

My dear Norton, — When I was at Philadelphia in the winter, 
Field handed me a delightful letter from you, and I do not know 
what I deserve for not having written to you before. 

I will now talk to you not about public affairs, of which you get 
better accounts than I can give you, but of Cornell University and 
its Professor of English History. 
. So far, and in essential respects, the University is flourishing. 
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Its numbers increase. The indications point to a freshman class of 
350 next term, which, I fear, will exceed our teaching power. The 
'religious' world has attacked us fiercely through all its Gospel 
Messengers and Trumpets of Sion ; but the only effect has been to in- 
crease our popularity and to reveal the fact that the * irreligious ' inter- 
est in this country is increasing in strength. Your humble servant 
individually comes in for his share of compliments as a Rational- 
ist; but as no harm is done to the University, none is done to me. 

We have excellent material to work on. Our students, young 
farmers and mechanics for the most part, are rough outside and in- 
side; but they have the root of the matter in them. They are, as a 
body, very industrious and self-denying and remarkably well be- 
haved. We hardly ever hear a complaint of them in the town. 
Their manners also, though not polished, are essentially good. My 
intercourse with them is very pleasant to me, and increasingly so 
the more I see of them. I feel that altogether they are worthy of 
everything I can do for them. They take very kindly to history and 
do well in their examinations; and as many of them will probably 
push their way in the world I hope any historical wisdom or lessons 
of honour which they pick up will some day be useful to their nation. 

My high opinion of our staff of Professors is also confirmed. It 
does the highest credit to White's judgment in selecting it. I do 
not think I ever had to do with a set of men whose character and 
ability I esteemed more highly. The only question is whether they 
can be held together. Three, and three of the most valuable, are 
leaving us at this moment. 

Our Finances also, in spite of some present awkwardness, seem 
prosperous; and if the lands are tolerably well sold (as I think the 
business powers of Cornell and the Trustees guarantee that they 
will be) our endowment will be — not 2iJ^ millions as Tom Hughes 
says in Macmillan — but enough, with wise management, to main- 
tain a very noble institution. You know that we depend on our 
endowments, our tuition fees being nominal, and a large proportion 
of the students being exempt altogether. On the other hand there 
are difficulties and dangers, all flowing from the same source — the 
educational inexperience of the Founder and his leading associates 
among the Trustees. Cornell is by nature evidently somewhat 
self-confident and self-willed. He has been praised highly and with 
the greatest justice, for his munificence; and he not unpardonably 
takes the praise as extending to his wisdom in the management of 
his foundation. 

Everybody advised him against the choice of this situation. 
White actually offered him half his fortune if he would go to Syra- 
cuse or one of the other cities. But I think it is in the Promessi 
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Sposi that somebody says that there is no pleasure so keen as that 
of being great in the place where you once were little; and this I 
suppose it was that made Cornell inflexible in his determination to 
have his College at Ithaca. We are completely cut off from con- 
veniences, from society, from the intellectual world. This affects 
me little, because I can go away when I like and because I desire 
nothing more than a quiet corner with my books. But it will tell 
— it is already telling on the staff; though if you were to say so to 
Cornell, it would seem as strange to him as that the masons employed 
on the buildings should object to the locality so long as they get 
their wages. Besides this, the place from its vicinity to an exten- 
sive marsh is certainly unhealthy. The people are unwilling to 
admit this, but those who have resided here and gone awa)^, includ- 
ing medical men, all say so; and it must be the fact. We had a 
severe epidemic in the winter, and a panic in consequence; and there 
is no remedy but by lowering the Lake, a costly operation, and one 
which it appears the State would not permit. 

The University buildings stand apart on a high hill. Cornell has 
bought up all the land round them far and near, except the portion 
owned by the University itself, over which he has absolute control. 
He will let none of it go out of his hands. Scarcely has leave been 
obtained for some of the professors to build on the University land. 
No boarding houses can be built for the students near the Uni- 
versity. The greater part of them board down in the town, and 
have to climb the hill to their work, and as we cannot ask them to 
do this more than once a day, we can have no recitations after the 
dinner hour. Some are in this boarding house, which being under 
the control of Cornell himself, who has no time to attend to it, is 
left in bad hands and very ill managed. Some are in the dormitories 
and have to come over to this building, which is a third of a mile 
off, for their meals. The want of proper provision in the dormitories 
themselves not only for comfort but for cleanliness, and the absence 
of all needful appliances in case of sickness, are such as if I were 
responsible I could not tolerate for an hour. Cornell rules all and 
he does not know what is wanted. His buying up of the land round 
the buildings has given rise, I believe, to sinister reports. But I 
have no doubt that he means what is right and has some good object 
in view. If however he should die and the land should go to his heirs, 
we might be in a scrape. The State, as part founder, should have 
looked to all this, as well as to the choice of a situation. 

Again, these people do not know how to treat Professors, nor the 
value of good ones. The Professors are sadly underpaid. It is true 
the revenues at present are limited; but then they should have 
commenced with a smaller staff and a limited number of students 
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instead of being ambitious as they are to show as large a list as pos- 
sible; and at all events they should meet the representations of the 
professors, who have not enough to live on, with more consideration 
and less in the spirit of employers hiring mechanics, than I fear, 
from what I learn, they do. I reserve my little fund of influence 
for this point, and use it as well as I can. 

But the worst of all is that we are made the corpus vile for ex- 
periments. Our system may be almost said to be a congeries of 
experiments, against which we are held up by our elements of 
strength and especially by the ability of the Faculty; and we think 
ourselves lucky in having escaped Horace Greeley's proposal of 
compulsory labour for all, including I believe the professors — to 
which, however, being fond of exercise I should personally have had 
no objection. Cornell intends, as soon as he gets some money, to 
employ it in setting up a chair manufactory, by way of an append- 
age to this seat of learning. However I hoped that all these fancies 
would in course of time be sloughed off or reduced to tolerable 
dimensions: but now comes one which if once introduced cannot 
be sloughed off, and which will totally alter the whole character of 
the institution. We had a visit some time ago from Miss Susan 
Anthony, who told Cornell, who presided at her meeting, that if he 
would have female students here "his anniversary would be regarded 
by posterity as equal to the Fourth of July or the Coming of Christ. ,, 
It seems he has now made up his mind to respond to this appeal and 
to accept the donation of Mr. Sage, 1 a philanthropic lumber-merchant 
who offers a handsome sum for the erection of a female dormitory. 
All the experience of Oberlin and similar institutions seems to prove 
that they do not rise above the third rank in point of scholarship, 
and that the result of the system is a fatal relaxation of the student's 
energy, not to mention any objections there may be of a deeper 
kind. The opinion on the subject is such that I do not believe that 
a good staff of professors could be held together if we were turned 
into an Oberlin. Our faculty is almost unanimously opposed to the 
measure, but it seems to be taken for granted that no notice would 
be taken of their objection. 

If the President could have his own way all would go well. But 
he is not strong enough — not strong enough physically — to get 
his own way against a taciturn, resolute man like Cornell, whose 
ignorance of the subject quenches the lightnings of the gods. There 
are no limits to White's self-sacrifice; but if instead of offering Cornell 
half his fortune to go elsewhere he had firmly refused to come here, 
he would, besides saving himself a strain which has half killed him, 

1 Henry Williams Sage (1814-1897). 
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have probably done the greatest service to Cornell and his 
foundation. 

I hope some Power of Good will intervene. I am very much at- 
tached to these students — as attached as ever I was to my Oxford 
pupils. I like my colleagues. I respect Cornell's character and 
munificence as much as ever, and feel as strongly as ever that my 
life is well spent in aiding his enterprise. The people in Ithaca are 
as kind as possible. I do not know what I should do if I were set 
adrift again, for at my age the possibilities of life close in. But I do 
not think I could be a professor in an Oberlin. This place unluckily 
does not agree with me very well. It was the effect of malaria, as 
much as cold, that sent me to Philadelphia, and my medical man 
even tells me that I must not think of living here regularly. But I 
am going to try a change of boarding-place to the house of one of 
our Professors, who is going to build and will set apart two rooms 
for me; and so far as health goes, I shall fight it out, if possible, on 
this line. 

What waste of resources and feebleness of result are caused by 
this system of scattering the Colleges! If all the Colleges in this 
State were brought together and federated into a University like 
the Colleges of Oxford they might be a great institution. They 
might maintain a common staff of higher teachers, libraries, labora- 
tories, etc; and they might have an impartial board to hold exami- 
nations and confer degrees which would then be worth something. 
The religious difficulty would be solved by an undenominational 
University with Colleges as sectarian as they pleased. The great- 
ness of the institution would raise the social position of learned and 
scientific men. I preach this whenever I have a fair chance; but 
local prejudice is very strong and very ignorant. Still as the best 
men see the truth, something may be done some day. 

I hear you have another little daughter. May the world into 
which she has come smile on her, for her parents' sake and her own! 

Your account of your residence at Florence is charming. Per- 
haps if Cornell insists on upsetting itself, and I have no more ties 
of any other kind than I have now, you may see me there yet before 
your departure, though Madeira is the sedes senectae to which my 
fancy points. 

I hope you are all well: my best love to you all. Yours affec- 
tionately, 

Goldwin Smith. 

Toronto, Canada, Sep. 9, 1872. 

My dear Norton, — I have little doubt that you sixe right in 
surmising that a letter has gone astray. I directed to the place 
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from which you had last written to me, and was afterwards told 
that I had done wrong and that I ought to have directed to Barings. 
There was nothing of consequence in the letter, nor could it, if 
opened by a foreign postmaster, reveal secrets of any kind to his 
eye; but I am sorry that its non-arrival should have produced an 
appearance of neglect. 

The letter which I received from you yesterday quite overwhelms 
me. I misinterpreted expressions in letters from the Fields which 
they no doubt supposed I should read by the light of other informa- 
tion; and it is now that I learn for the first time the death of your 
wife. 

No calamity outside my own family, or perhaps in it, could have 
affected me more deeply. I feel for you and all those on whom 
this loss has fallen with all my heart, and shall myself always cherish 
with affectionate regret the memory of my friendship with one of 
the most beautiful characters I ever knew. 

I hardly like to mix any other subjects with this. But I do not 
think you need be so much cast down about the state and prospects 
of your own country, or look forward on that account, with any but 
pleasant feelings to your return. The miscarriage of the Reform 
Movement at Cincinnati was no doubt a great disaster. The aspect 
of this contest for the Presidency is anything but edifying or en- 
couraging; and generally there is gloom on the political world. But 
the good and strong qualities of the people remain, and will in the 
end repair the mischief done by the roguery of the politicians. 

I was quite prepared in coming to America for a certain relaxa- 
tion of moral effort after the high tension of the War. Beyond this 
I do not perceive any decline except that which everywhere attends 
the slack tide between the ebb of the old motive power and the flow 
of the new. 

The conduct of the government about the Indirect Claims deeply 
disgusted me, as it did all the Englishmen who had taken the North- 
ern side in the war; and generally an Englishman cannot help being 
hurt by the Anti-British feeling which shows itself on all occasions 
and which is perfectly indiscriminate, or rather seems perversely to 
fix on those who have deserved it least, while the hypocritical ad- 
vances of the Tory aristocracy are a little too well received. But 
apart from this, my feeling after four years residence among your 
people is not one of disappointment at all. 

I am living here with the Canadian members of my family who 
give me a very pleasant and affectionate home. But I keep my 
professorship at Cornell, and go there to give my annual course. 

The death of my step-mother has broken the last link which con- 
nected me with England, and I do not suppose I shall ever cross the 
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Atlantic again. I do not wish to undergo twice the wrench of leave- 
taking; and the tendency of things there, socially and politically, is 
what I do not wish to see, as I can do nothing to help the better 
cause. 

The ascendency of wealth is dragging us all back to barbarism; 
and it is worse in England than in America, because in England 
the peerage consecrates wealth and gives it moral prestige. Strange 
as it may seem however the mischievous influence of our aristocracy 
is not unfelt among your people. 

The postponement of your return is a disappointment to me as 
well as to yourself: but we shall meet in the summer. 

My kindest regards and most affectionate sympathy to all your 
family. Ever yours sincerely, 

Goldwin Smith. 
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By CHARLES H. HASKINS. 



Charles Gross was born in Troy, New York, February 10, 
1857, the son of Louis and Lottie (Wolf) Gross, and died in 
Cambridge, December 3, 1909. He was prepared for college 
at the Troy High School, where he led his class, and he main- 
tained the same rank at Williams College, from which he 
graduated in 1878. After a short period of teaching in Troy 
he went abroad for travel and study, first at the universities 
of Leipzig, Berlin, Paris, and Gottingen, later in the libraries 
and archives of England. He received the degree of Ph.D. 
from Gottingen in 1883, the honorary degrees of A.M. from 
Harvard in 1901 and LL.D. from Williams in 1904. In 1888 
he came to Harvard as instructor in history, and was ad- 
vanced to an assistant professorship in 1892 and in 1901 to 
a professorship of history — after 1908 with the title of Gurney 
professor of history and political science. He became a Member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society in 1901 ; he also served 
as vice-president of the American Jewish Historical Society and 
was a corresponding member of the Royal Historical Society. 

Throughout his life Gross was a tireless seeker after knowl- 
edge. He had a remarkable power of intense and sustained 
work, and he never spared himself. His love of study for its 
own sake appeared in his college years, when his room-mate 
regularly left him at his desk at night and found him there 
in the morning. His interest in history likewise declared it- 
self at college, and after he had laid his foundations under 
such European masters as Pauli, Bresslau, and Monod, he 
devoted himself single-heartedly to the advancement of his- 
torical learning by research and teaching. As the field of his 
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special interests he early selected the history of English in- 
stitutions in the Middle Ages, and like his friend Liebermann, 
also a pupil of Pauli, he brought the critical and systematic 
methods of continental scholarship to bear upon the vast and 
comparatively unexplored resources of the English records. 
He had the advantage of some years of work in the British 
Museum and Public Record Office before he took up academic 
duties in America, and he used every subsequent opportunity 
to return to these hunting-grounds, as well as to utilize the 
valuable collection of books which he gathered about himself 
in the Harvard library. He avoided no subject because of its 
difficulty or obscurity, and shrank from no labor which his 
investigations might demand, so that his works are models 
of thoroughness and accuracy; but he also brought to his 
studies qualities of insight, balance, and perfect lucidity of 
thought and statement which made him an acknowledged 
master in his profession. Among English historians he chiefly 
admired Maitland, most of all for the flashes of intuition and 
inspiration which he found wanting in himself; but if he 
lacked something of Maitland's brilliancy, he was not inferior 
in the sureness of his judgment or the solidity of his learning. 

The promise of noteworthy achievement was shown in 
Gross's first piece of historical work, his doctoral dissertation 
entitled Gilda Mercatoria, which riddled prevailing theories 
and placed the history of English gilds upon a new founda- 
tion of established fact. After prolonged research in local 
records this was enlarged into his Gild Merchant, published in 
1890, and still the standard authority upon the subject. A 
Bibliography of British Municipal History followed in 1897, 
preliminary to a comprehensive work on English municipal 
institutions, which never advanced beyond a series of articles 
on special aspects of the subject. Although not a lawyer and 
modestly disclaiming acquaintance with the law, Gross con- 
tributed two important volumes to the legal records published 
by the Selden Society — Select Cases from the Coroners' Rolls 
(1896) and Select Cases concerning the Law Merchant (1908) — 
both accompanied by historical introductions of much value. 
Significant brief contributions dealt with such topics as the 
Exchequer of the Jews, the jurisdiction of the Court of Ex- 
chequer, the law of intestacy, and the early history of the 
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ballot. His best-known work is The Sources and Literature of 
English History from the Earliest Times to about 1485, which 
appeared in 1900, and at once took rank as an indispensable 
instrument of investigation and an unsurpassed example of 
bibliographical workmanship. It became the model of the 
bibliography of the modern period undertaken cooperatively 
by the Royal Historical Society and the American Historical 
Association, which are attempting by the joint efforts of 
several scholars what Gross accomplished for his field unaided 
and alone. It was entirely characteristic of its author that he 
should have devoted to lightening the labors of others long 
years which he' was free to give to his own more special 
studies; and only those who followed the progress of his work 
can appreciate the thorough preparation that went into its brief 
and meaty comments, and the months of drudgery spent in 
verification and in going through masses of material in which 
he had no personal interest. A labor which sometimes taxed 
the patience of the administration of the British Museum 
never exceeded his powers. The later months of his life were 
occupied with the preparation of a new edition, which has been 
completed and published (1915), with the cooperation of his 
family, under the direction of a committee of his Harvard 
colleagues. 

As a teacher Gross showed the same qualities of clearness, 
thoroughness, and sanity which appeared in his books. He 
lectured in a high voice with much emphatic repetition, and 
his manner and the subjects of his courses appealed rather to 
the advanced than to the elementary student, but he at- 
tracted undergraduates who looked forward to law as well as 
those who were to continue the study of history. While he 
also gave instruction in the history of France and of muni- 
cipal institutions in the Middle Ages, his favorite course 
was History 9, the constitutional history of England to 
the sixteenth century. Expounding with great care the 
"Select Charters" of Stubbs, he summed up with admirable 
judgment and precision the chief problems of early English 
institutions in a way that made a profound impression 
upon his students and held before them the highest ideals 
of historical scholarship. His methods of work were in- 
stilled even more completely into the small number of those 
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whom he directed in special problems of investigation, which 
he selected with much skill and discernment and which 
generally led the young investigators to follow up their re- 
searches in England. To these he gave of his time and learn- 
ing with the greatest freedom, and his weekly conferences were 
occasions for searching yet kindly criticism. He can hardly 
be said to have founded a school, yet by their teaching and 
publications in European history his pupils have made per- 
haps the largest contribution of any single group of American 
scholars to that field, as may be seen from such names as Colby 
of McGill, Cross of Michigan, Gray of Bryn Mawr, Hemmeon 
of Nova Scotia, Lapsley of Trinity College, Cambridge, Lunt 
of Cornell, Mcllwain of Harvard, Morris of California, Per- 
kins of Ohio State University, Sullivan and Wolfson of New 
York, Trenholme of Missouri, and Wells, formerly of the 
University of Minnesota. His influence also extended beyond 
his classroom to men like Baldwin of Vassar, whose elaborate 
work on the king's council owed its inception to Gross. Though 
he never taught modern history, men like H. Nelson Gay and 
the late William Garrott Brown freely acknowledged their 
indebtedness to his instruction. His mind was concrete rather 
than philosophic, and he had little interest in the history of 
ideas or. of civilization, limitations which showed themselves 
less in the content of his instruction than in his obvious lack 
of real interest in subjects, such as Gothic architecture, which 
he explained with clearness and skill. The enthusiasm which 
students caught from him came partly from his deep interest 
in the history of institutions, partly from his obvious candor 
and love of truth and thoroughness. One of those who studied 
longest with him — Lapsley — writes : 

From this distance one looks back on Gross's training as pri- 
marily moral. I think it would have horrified him to hear it put so, 
for he took good care that one acquired certain information and 
certain indispensable proficiencies. But all that could have been 
obtained in other quarters, and one remembers him chiefly as letting 
in upon one with increasing intensity and explicitness the pressure 
of certain moral necessities. He required of himself and of others 
truth in the inward parts and was unmindful of praise or reputation. 
What he cared for was that the work would be done, not who should 
have the credit of doing it. 
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Save for his constant attendance at college baseball games, 
Gross did not evince interest in the ordinary forms of under- 
graduate activity, but he had a deep and abiding affection for 
the university of his adoption. He took an active part in the 
administrative work of Harvard, serving on the administrative 
board of the College and on numerous committees, and acting 
for nine years as chairman of the department of history and 
government. He was active in the establishment of the 
American Historical Review and of the Harvard Historical 
Studies, assisting in the publication of the first fourteen vol- 
umes of the Harvard series and giving the last hours of his work- 
ing life to revising the proofs of the book of his pupil Morris on 
"The Frankpledge." In the Harvard Library, where so much 
of his time was spent, he is commemorated by a special fund 
for the purchase of books concerning English history. 

Outside of academic walls Gross's life was the patient, un- 
eventful life of the scholar. He cared little for general travel, 
and did not return to the continent till shortly before his 
death, when he visited Normandy and spent some weeks in 
Spain and Sicily. So far as possible he gave his' vacations to 
work in London, where he also passed two sabbatical years. 
He regularly took lodgings in the neighborhood of the Public 
Record Office or the British Museum, and his long sojourns 
made him a familiar figure in Bloomsbury. To many of his 
friends he is associated most closely with the precincts of the 
Museum. W. J. Ashley, who had known him in the Got- 
tingen days and was for many years his colleague at Harvard, 
writes of their last meeting: "It is not of American sunshine, 
but of a gray day in London that I think when I recall that 
steady, quiet, unemotional, solitary, purposeful worker — 
ohne Hast, ohne Rast" Gross knew his London as do few 
Americans, and was delighted to show its historic spots to 
friends or pupils. He had few distractions beyond a dinner 
at some quiet restaurant, coffee at intervals in the day some- 
where near his work, and long walks about the streets after 
hours. His professional associations, too, were with the schol- 
ars of London and those who frequented its libraries and 
archives rather than with Oxford or Cambridge dons. Hubert 
Hall, who was probably closer to Gross than was anyone else 
in London, writes of their friendship: 
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I do not remember exactly how this bond of sympathy was 
shaped or when it was perfected, but since the year 1892, or there- 
abouts, I have been accustomed to rely upon his knowledge of cer- 
tain aspects of medieval history very much as I would rely upon 
the Records themselves. Further than this, I have been accustomed 
to rely upon his judgment of historical values as I would rely upon 
that of my own banker or broker in mundane affairs. But it was 
not the play of human emotion nor the display of intellectual strength 
that gave to myself and, I am sure, to many others, this feeling of 
security in his historical cooperation. I think that it was rather 
the perception of strength reserved and the consciousness that it 
could be applied when necessary with the force and precision of 
hydraulic power! This impression accords with my experience of 
Gross as a correspondent and as a companion. His letters were for 
the most part extremely brief and laconic; but every sentence was 
weighed and every sentiment was measured. Equally character- 
istic was his conversation. He would sit unmoved, smoking sedately, 
while men talked at random on subjects that he alone, perhaps, 
knew how to deal with adequately. When appealed to, he would 
deliver himself, in a matter-of-fact style, of the true solution of the 
difficulty without the slightest show of impatience or dogmatism. 
So when you were alone with him, he would ask questions at short 
intervals in the manner of one who thinks aloud, and indeed at such 
times as he was not absorbed in work his mind was actively pursu- 
ing some train of learned thought. 

Naturally modest and retiring, Gross mixed little in the 
general society of his academic community, and the distressing 
and long-continued illness of his wife isolated him still further 
from the world. He was, however, no recluse, and he de- 
lighted in the companionship of colleagues and pupils, both 
in Cambridge and in London. His former students in par- 
ticular could always count on the helpfulness and friendship 
which were characteristic of a singularly unselfish and loyal 
nature. In every activity of his life he carried more than his 
share of work and responsibility, and under the most trying 
circumstances he neither held back nor complained. The only 
things that taxed his patience were superficiality, sham, and 
attempts at deception. A great scholar, he brought into every 
task the scholar's devotion and a certain large simplicity of 
purpose, and his historical work was merely one expression 
of a deep sincerity of life and character. 



